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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, 
U. S. ARMY. 



Article I. 

ORGANIZATION. 

LAND FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The militia consists of all the able-bodied male citizens of the 
respective States, Territories, and the District of Columbia (includ- 
ing males of foreign birth who have declared intention to become 
citizens) between the ages of 18 and 45 years. This body, from 
which the land and naval forces of the United States are drawn, is 
divided into two classes — the organized militia of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and the reserve militia. 
Persons in the military or naval service of the United States are 
exempt from militia duty. 

2. The organized land forces of the United States, in peace and in 
war, consist of the Army of the United States and of the organized 
militia when called into the service of the United States. In time 
of peace the Army of the United States consists of the Regular 
Army, which is the permanent establishment; in time of war it 
consists of the Regular Army and the Volunteer Army, the latter 
being maintained only during the existence of war or while war is 
imminent. 

UNITS OF ORGANIZATION. 

3 . The largest permanent unit of the Regular Army in time of 
peace is the regiment. For the purposes of instruction at field 
exercises or maneuvers, temporary or provisional brigades and 
divisions composed of regiments of the Regular Army, or of the 
militia, or of both may be organized. 
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4 . In time of war the troops in the service of the United States, 
whether belonging to the Army of the United States or to the militia, 
will be organized into brigades, divisions, army corps, and armies. 

A brigade consists of two or more regiments of infantry, three 
being the normal organization. 

A division consists of: 

3 brigades of infantry, 

1 regiment of cavalry, 

9 batteries of field artillery ( which shall be organized as a pro- 
visional regiment of field artillery), 

1 battalion of engineers, 

I company of signal corps, 

4 field hospitals, 

I ammunition column, composed of 3 sections of 21 wagons 
each for small arms ammunition, and 2 sections of 21 wagons 
each for artillery ammunition and stores, 

1 supply column, composed of 3 wagon trains of 27 wagons each, 

and 

1 pack train. 

A cavalry brigade consists of two or three regiments, three being 
the normal organization; when acting independently two batteries 
of horBe artillery are attached. 

A cavalry division consists of: 

3 cavalry brigades, 

6 batteries of horse artillery, 

1 company of engineers (mounted), 

1 company of signal corps (mounted), 

1 ammunition column, 

1 supply column, and 

2 field hospitals (with light transportation). 

An army corps is formed by the combination of two or three divi- 
sions and the assignment of the necessary military and administrative 
staffs. Depending upon the nature of the operations, additional re- 
serves of ammunition, stores, equipment, and food supplies motfbe 
formed and a balloon train and horse depot attached to the corp£/ 

The horse batteries of the divisions may be combined into a sepa- 
rate command and as corps artillery remain under direct control of 
the corps commander. 

When several army corps are united under the command of a 
single chief they constitute an army , One or more cavalry divisions 
usually form part of such an organization. 

Additional artillery may be assigned to a division to the extent 
demanded by the nature of the operations in prospect. 
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Expeditionary forces in regions not permitting of wheeled trans- 
portation will be supplied with mountain batteries. 

Advance guard and reserve bridge trains will be assigned to the 
engineer troops of divisions, army corps, and armies as occasion may 
require. 

5. Brigades in divisions and divisions in army corps receive nu- 
merical designations upon organization; for example, ‘ ‘ first brigade, 
second division,” “third division, fourth army corps.” 

Army corps are organized only by special authority from the 
President, and are numbered in the sequence of the dates of their 
organization. 

Separate armies receive territorial designations. 

6. The division is both a tactical and an administrative unit. In 
matters relating to courts-martial, the supply service, and money 
and property accountability, the administrative control vested in 
commanders of territorial departments devolves, in the field, upon 
division commanders, under the orders of the commanding general 
of the army or department. 

Commanders of separate brigades have the powers of division 
commanders when the troops under their command have been 
officially designated in orders from department or army headquar- 
ters as constituting “a separate brigade.” 

7. The division forms the basis of army organization. It should 
be complete in all its parts and capable of acting independently at 
any time. When brigades are detached they will be supplied with 
the due proportion of the auxiliary arms and services corresponding 
to their independent functions ana the nature of the special service 
expected. 

8 . The assignment of regiments to brigades, brigades to divisions, 
divisions to army corps, and army corps and cavalry divisions to 
armies, with names of commanders and the higher staff officers, 
will be published in tables of organization emanating from the War 
Department under authority of the President. Such arrangement 
Wi not be changed by subordinate authority except temporarily, 
and then only for cogent reasons. 

As the troops arrive at rendezvous they will be assigned to the 
places indicated in the table of organization. 

9. When the land forces of the United States are organized into 
brigades, divisions, army corps, and cavalry divisions, a list and de- 
scription of the symbols, flags, pennants, and badges by which these 
units shall be distinguished will be published by the War Depart- 
ment. 
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COMMANDERS AND STAFF. 

10. The commanders of army corps and of separate armies are 
designated by the President. When two or more armies are com- 
bined under the direction of one commander he will be distinguished 
by the title of general in chief. 

In case of death or disability of the commanding general of an 
army or corps the next in rank shall exercise command until the 
will of the President be known. 

11. All military units larger than a company are provided with 
staffs of commissioned officers, whose number and rank increase 
with the size of the command. In units larger than a brigade, and 
in separate forces commanded by a general officer, the staff service 
is under the supervision of an officer of the general staff designated 
as chief of staff. 

12. The military staff oi the commanding general of an army will 
consist of the aids authorized by law (personal staff), the chief of 
staff, officers of the General Staff, the Military Secretary’s and 
Inspector General’s Departments, the chiefs of artillery, cavalry, 
engineers, and signal corps, and a provost marshal general. The 
administrative ata/fwill consist of superior officers of the Quarter- 
master’s, Subsistence, Pay, Medical, Ordnance, and Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Departments, with such subordinate officers as may 
be required. 

13. The commanding officer, his staff, and the personnel attached 
thereto constitute the headquarters of a military command. 

An officer detailed as commander of the headquarters guard of an 
army, corps, or division is vested with authority to establish, ar- 
range, and command the headquarters camp and to place the posts 
and guards. He will direct the movements of and furnish the escort 
for the headquarters train, and in cooperation with the provost 
marshal preserve order at headquarters. 

14. The chief of staff of an army should enjoy the complete con- 
fidence of the commanding general and a considerable degree of 
independence in the performance of his ordinary duties. He organ- 
izes and supervises the operations of all the staff departments and 
regulates the details thereof by means of orders issued in the name 
of the commanding general. In all matters the wishes and direc- 
tions of the fommanding general, either expressed or implied, must 
form the basis of action by the chief of staff. It is the duty of the 
latter to bring to the notice of the commanding general all matters 
requiring attention, and, when called upon, to indicate the action 
he deems necessary or desirable. 
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The chief of staff, after working out the necessary details, converts 
the ideas and decisions of the commanding general into orders or 
instructions, conveys them to the troops, and sees that they are exe- 
cuted. In these duties he is assisted by such officers of the General 
Staff, of the Military Secretary’s Department, and Inspector General’s 
Department as may be necessary. 

He elaborates the arrangements for exploration and protection, and 
for the marching, fighting, and camping or quartering of the troops, 
establishes a service of information concerning the theater of war 
and the enemy’s forces, collects important material for reports of 
operations and subsequent history oi the war, and exercises a gen- 
eral supervision over all records and returns and the supply of 
suitable maps. He should be informed at all times as to the state 
of supplies and the strength, armament, equipment, health, march- 
ing powers, and morale of the troops and be prepared to render a 
report thereon. He issues instructions to the provost marshal 
general and to the general commanding the base and line of com- 
munications of the army, draws up the orders for special reconnais- 
sances, raids, and detached service, and administers through intelli- 
gence officers, the intelligence service, which comprises within its 
functions the field post-office, the secret service, the subject of 
reconnaissance and the collection, preparation and distribution of 
military information, including maps and sketches. He performs 
such special functions as may be delegated to him by the com- 
manding general. 

The duties of chief of staff of a corps and of smaller commands are 
similar to those detailed above. 

15. The chiefs of the administrative services will organize the 
administration of their respective services and exercise the super- 
vision over details necessary to secure efficiency. While the pro- 
vision and distribution of necessary supplies constitutes one of the 
responsibilities of a commanding general, who will issue orders and 
instructions of a general nature on the subject, the means and methods 
of obtaining and distributing such supplies are looked after by the 
chiefs of the several administrative services, whose duties are per- 
formed in conformity with prescribed regulations. 

Chiefs of the administrative services will render reports, through 
military channels, to their bureaus in the War Department, furnisn- 
ing prompt and full information as to the present and prospective 
needs of the army, with such suggestions for the improvement 
of the efficiency of their service as may require the action of higher 
authority. 
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16. There will be attached to the headquarters of each army or 
army corps a mustering officer, and to each division or separate bri- 
gade an assistant mustering officer, whose duty it shall be to make 
all musters into and out of the military service, to give any informa- 
tion upon the subject of musters that may be needed bv officers 
serving in the command to which he is attached, and to" exercise 
such supervision over the preparation of the regular muster and pay 
rolls as will secure their uniformity, accuracy, and completeness. 
He will conduct the business of his office and will render reports 
and returns thereof in accordance with such instructions as may be 
prescribed from time to time in orders from the War Department. 

17. A provost marshal general will be attached to the headquar- 
ters of an army. He will have under his command the force neces- 
sary to preserve proper police throughout the army and on the lines 
of communications. He will protect the inhabitants of the country 
from pillage and violence; keep a list and description of all nonmili- 
tary persons and camp followers and watch their conduct; follow 
the column on the march and bring up stragglers, arrest skulkers 
and fugitives from the battlefield and take charge of all prisoners 
of war and deserters from the enemy. He will receive his orders 
through the chief of staff, and make such written reports as may be 
required. 

18. Provost marshals Will be assigned to headquarters of army 
corps and divisions and to the line of communications, with such 
assistants and troops as may be necessary. Their duties are similar 
to those of the provost marshal general, and they receive their orders 
from the corps or division commanders or from the commanding 
general of the base and line of communications. 

ENGINEERS. 

19. The engineer troops attached to an army, a corps, a division, 
or a detachment shall be under command of the senior engineer 
officer on duty with such engineer troops. This officer shall keep 
the chief of staff fully informed as to the state of the work on which 
they may be engaged, and as to the condition of the engineer troops 
and their equipment, and shall have charge of all the engineer 
transportation connected w ith the unit to which his command is 
attached. 

20. Officers of artillery and engineers are prohibited from com- 
municating any information as to the state of material and stores 
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under their charge, or as to plans of positions, or works executed or 
to be executed under their direction, except to the commanding 
general and the general under whose immediate orders they are 
serving, their chiefs of staff, and the senior officers of engineers or 
artillery serving on the staffs of these generals. 

21. The chief engineer of an army or army corps and the engineer 
officers of divisions are staff officers; they exercise general super- 
vision over engineer operations in the body to which they are at- 
tached but shall not exercise direct command of engineer troops; 
they will make such inspections as may be ordered by their com- 
manding generals and will submit their recommendations and sug- 
gestions to their chiefs of staff. 

22. The duties of the chief engineer of an army are, in general, as 
follow’s: He shall furnish all engineering information desired by his 
commanding general; he may be called upon to assist in the selec- 
tion of lines of attack or of positions for defense; he supervises 
the location and design of the more important field works and 
may be charged with their construction; he is in general charge 
of the engineering features of all siege operations unless another 
officer is specially designated for that purpose; he is responsible 
for the construction or repair of military roads and bridges, and 
for the construction, repair and operation of railroads in the theater 
of operations; he will execute the demolitions required by the gen- 
eral instructions or specific orders of the commanding general; to 
him may be assigned the selection and preparation of permanent 
camps, and any other duties requiring expert knowledge of an en- 
gineering nature. To carry out his duties he should have a sufficient 
force of military assistants, ample funds in his charge, and authority 
to employ necessary civilian labor and assistance. 

The duties of engineer officers on the staffs of corps and division 
commanders are similar in all respects to those of the chief engineer 
of an army, differing only in scope and degree. 

Requisitions^ for funds, disbursements, and care and disposal of 
property pertaining to work in charge of engineer or acting engineer 
officers shall be subject to the regulations prescribed for the govern- 
ment of the Engineer Department. 

23. The chief engineer of an army, and engineer officers on the 
staffs of corps or division commanders, will at the close of a cam- 
paign report through their commanding generals their operations, 
with all that concerns their specialty, to the headquarters of their 
corps in Washington. These reports will embrace plans of military 

21829—05 2 
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works erected, and in case of siege operations will embrace the jour- 
nals of attack or defense. Officers having command of engineer 
troops will in addition submit copies of the reports of battles, etc., 
rendered to the general under whom they serve, together with such 
special reports as may be necessary or useful for the records of the 
Engineer Corps. 

BASES AND LINES OP COMMUNICATIONS. 



24. For each territorial army or important expeditionary force 
about to take the field a base will be selected ana equipped and a 
service of the line of communications organized, bpth to be under 
control of the commanding general of the field army or expedition, 
except when otherwise ordered by the War Department. 

An officer of appropriate rank will be designated to the immediate 
command of the base and line of communications and the neces- 
sary troops and personnel will be placed under his orders. He will 
be aided by a suitable staff and by such of the following subordinate 
chiefs as may be required: 

(a) A commander at the base, 
f 6) A chief of transportation. 

(c) A chief of the railway service. 



(d) A chief of transport by water. 

f e) A chief commissary of base and line of communications. 
(/) A chief ordnance officer. 

(o) A chief paymaster. 



(h) A chief medical officer. 

( i ) A chief of telegraph and telephone service. 

(k) A provost marshal of base and line of communications. 
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DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION. 



Infantry. 

A company. 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 
6 sergeants. \ 

10 corporals. 

2 COOKS. 

2 musicians. 

1 artificer. 

105 privates. 

128 total enlisted. 



Cavalry. 

A troop. 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

0 sergeants. 

8 corporals. 

2 cooks. 

2 farriers and blacksmiths. 

1 saddler. 

1 wagoner. 

2 trumpeters. 

76 privates. 

100 total enlisted. 



A battalion. j A squadron. 

1 major. ! 1 major. 

1 adjutant (first lieutenant). j 1 adjutant (first lieutenant). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (sec- 1 quartermaster and commissary (sec- 
ond lieutenant). ond lieutenant) . 

1 sergeant major. 1 sergeant major. 

4 companies. 4 troops. 



513 total enlisted. 

A regiment, a 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 quartermaster (captain). 

1 commissary (captain). v 
1 sergeant major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. “ 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

20 mounted orderlies. 

1 chief musician. 

1 principal musician. 

1 drum major. 

.4 sergeants. [Band. 

8 corporals. • 

1 COOK. 

12 privates. 

3 battalions. 

1 , 592 total enlisted. 

Total commissioned, 50. 



401 total enlisted. 

A regiment. 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 quartermaster (captain). 

1 commissary (captain). 

2 veterinarians. 

1 sergeant major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

1 chief musician. 

1 chief trumpeter. 

1 principal musician. 

8 corporals. 

1 COOK. 

11 privates. 

3 squadrons. 

1,236 total enlisted. 

Total commissioned, 50. 



Note, a — Each regiment of the volunteer army shall have one surgeon, two 
assistant surgeons, and one chaplain (G, O. 30, A. G. O., 1898). 
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Field Artillery.® 
A light or horse battery. 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

1 stable sergeant. 

6 sergeants. 

12 corporals. 

2 COOKS. 

4 artificers. 

2 musicians. 

131 privates. 

160 total enlisted. 



. Coast Artillery. 
A company. 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

8 sergeants. 

12 corporals. 

2 COOKS. 

2 mechanics. 

2 musicians. 

81 privates. 

109 total enlisted. 



A battalion . 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (first lieutenant). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (sec- 
ond lieutenant). 

1 veterinarian. 

1 sergeant major. 

3 batteries. 



481 total enlisted. 



Engineers. 

The engineer troops of a division will consist of one battalion of 
four companies — namely, three pioneer companies, one ponton 



company. 

A pioneer company. 

1 captain, mounted. 

1 first lieutenant, mounted. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 fitst sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

2 sergeants. ] 

Mounted. 

9 privates, first class. 

9 privates, second class, j 
10 sergeants. 

15 corporals. 

1 cook. 

2 musicians. 

65 privates, first class. 

55 privates, second class. 



A battalion. 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 quartermaster ana commissary. 
1 sergeant major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

4 companies. 

658 total enlisted. 



164 total enlisted. I 

a Ui\der the law all batteries of field artillery, including siege and mountain 
batteries, have the same organization. 
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The three pioneer companies will each have 4 pack mules and 2 
wagons for the purpose of carrying intrenching tools, explosives, etc. 

The organization of the ponton company will be the same as for 
pioneer companies except that the mounted detachment will con- 
sist of 2 sergeants and 3 corporals. 

Signal Corps. 

A company. 

1 captain. 

3 first lieutenants. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

20 sergeants, first class. 

40 sergeants. 

10 corporals. 

74 privates. 

4 cooks. 

150 total enlisted. 

A detachment of the company will have charge of visual signal- 
ing for the division with flag, torch, flash light, and heliograph. 
Details will also be required to form a signal detachment at corps 
headquarters. The remainder of the company will have charge of 
the construction, repair, and operation of telegraph and telephone 
lines at the front and on the line of communications, connecting with 
civil lines. 

Medical Service. 

FIELD HOSPITAL. 

Four will be required for a division. 

1 major. 

2 captains. 

4 lieutenants. 

1 sergeant, first class, senior sergeant. 

1 sergeant, assistant to quartermaster. 

1 sergeant, wagon master. 

1 private, first class, blacksmith. 

1 private, first class, saddler. 

3 privates, first class, orderlies. 

Hospital section: 

1 sergeant, first class, property*. 

1 private, first class, property. 

2 sergeants, wards. 

12 privates, first class, wards. 

6 privates, wards. 

1 sergeant, dispensary. 

1 private, first class, dispensary. 

1 sergeant, operating room. 

2 privates, first class, operating room. 
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Hospital section — Continued. 

1 private, operating room. 

2 privates, first class, cooks. 

2 privates, assistant cooks. 

1 private, first class, musician. 

8 privates, first class, drivers. 

Ambulance company section: 

1 sergeant, first class. 

7 sergeants. 

10 privates, first class, bearers. 

26 privates, bearers. 

10 privates, ambulance orderlies. 

2 privates, first class, orderlies. 

1 private, first class, cook. 

1 private, first class, musician. 

10 privates, first class, drivers. 

1 private, first class, supernumerary. 

Total enlisted, 118. 

Transportation , each field hospital: 

10 ambulances. 

8 escort wagons. 

4 pack mules. 

DIVISION ORGANIZATION. 



Division headquarters: 

1 major. 

1 captain or lieutenant. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

4 privates, first class. 

2 privates. 

Brigade headquarters, each: 
1 major. 

1 sergeant. 

1 private, first class. 

1 private. 



FOR A REGIMENT OF CAVALRY OR INFANTRY. 

1 major. 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

2 sergeants. 

3 privates, first class, orderlies. 

1 cook, private, first class. 

2 privates, first class, nurses. 

2 privates, nurses. 

1 private, driver. 

Transportation . — 1 escort wagon. 

FOR A BATTALION OF ENGINEERS. 

1 captain. 

1 lieutenant. 

2 sergeants. 

2 privates, first class; 

4 privates. 
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FOR A BATTERY OF ARTILLERY. 

1 captain. 

1 sergeant. 

1 private, first class, orderly. 



FOR A SIGNAL CORPS COMPANY. 



1 captain or lieutenant. 

1 sergeant. 

1 private, first class, orderly. 

Hospital Corps men mounted. 

Division headquarters: 

1 sergeant, first class. 

2 privates, first class, orderlies. 

Brigade headquarters: 

1 sergeant. 

1 private, first class, orderly. 

Regiment of infantry: 

1 sergeant, first class. 

2 sergeants. 

3 privates, first class, orderlies. 

Regiment of cavalry: 10. 

Engineer battalion: 

2 sergeants. 

2 privates, first class, orderlies. 

Battery of artillery and signal corps company: 

1 sergeant. 

1 private, first class, orderly. 

Field hospital: 

1 sergeant, first class, senior sergeant. 

1 sergeant, assistant to quartermaster. 

1 sergeant, wagon master. 

3 privates, first class, orderlies. 

Hospital section: 

1 sergeant, first class. 

1 private, first class, musician. 

Ambulance company section: 

1 sergeant, first class. 

7 sergeants. * 

2 privates, first class, orderlies. 

1 private, first class, musician. 

Saddle horses for Hospital Corps . 



Division headquarters 3 

Three brigade headquarters 6 

Nine infantry regiments 64 

One cavalry regiment 10 

Engineer battalion 4 

Nine batteries of artillery 18 

Signal Corps company 2 

Four field hospitals 76 

Total 173 



p 



Division headquarters . . 
Brigade headquarters. . . 
Infantry, 9 regiments . . . 

Cavalry, 1 regiment 

Engineers, lbattal ion .. 
Artillery, 9 batteries — 
Signal Corps, 1 company 
Field hospitals, 4 

Total 



of medical service, division organization. 
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Transportation Units. 



A wagon train. 

wagon master. 

2 assistant wagon masters. 
1 farrier and blacksmith. 

1 cook. 

1 watchman. 

28 teamsters. 

112 draft mulea. 

5 saddle mules. 

27 wagons. 

34 total personnel. 



A pack train . 

1 pack master. 

1 cargador. 

1 farrier and blacksmith. 
1 cook. 

10 packers. 

14 saddle mules. 

50 pack mules, 

1 bell mare. 

14 total personnel. 



26. DETAILS OF STAFF ORGANIZATION. 

Staff of an Army Corps : 

1 chief of staff, colonel of the General Stall Corps. 

2 assistants to chief of staff, majors or captains. 

1 adjutant general, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief engineer, lieutenant colonel. 

1 inspector general, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief quartermaster, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief commissary^ lieutenant colonel. 

1 judge advocate, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief surgeon, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief signal officer, lieutenant colonel. 

1 chief ordnance officer, lieutenant colonel. 

1 assistant adjutant general, captain. 

3 aids, captains or lieutenants. 

In addition to these staff officers and their assistants (G. O. 30, 
A. G. O., 1898, and G. O. 120, A. G. O., 1903), the following will 
generally be necessary in time of war: 

1 chief of artillery, brigadier general. 

1 provost marshal, field officer. 

1 mustering officer, field officer. 

An officer of the pay department may be designated as chief pay- 
master of an expeditionary corps; usually, however, the payment 
of troops will be arranged tor from Army headquarters. 

Staff officers will organize the clerical force and other personnel 
necessary for the administration of their services in the corps, as 
well as in the division and brigade; deficiencies existing after assign- 
ments from the general service, the civil-service list, and the non- 
commissioned staff will have to be supplied by details from the 
troops. 

Staff of a division: 

1 chief of staff, lieutenant colonel or major of the General Staff Corps. 

1 adjutant general, major. 

1 engineer officer, major. 
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Staff 0 / a division— Continued. 

1 inspector general, major. 

1 chief quartermaster, major. 

1 chief commissary, major. 

1 chief surgeon, major. 

1 chief ordnance officer, major. 

1 chief signal officer, major. 

3 aids, captains or lieutenants. 

1 provost marshal, captain. 

1 mustering officer, captain. 

' 1 judge advocate, major or captain. 

The senior artillery officer of the division is ex officio chief of 
artillery of the division. 

Staff of a brigade: 

1 adjutant general, captain. 

1 quartermaster, captain. 

1 commissary, captain. 

1 surgeon, major. 

2 aids, lieutenants. 




Article II. 

ORDERS. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

27. A military order is the expression of the will of a chief con- 
veyed to subordinates. 

28. The art of giving proper directions and orders to troops is one 
of the most important features in the exercise of command. 

29. The higher the position of the commander, the more general 
in character will his orders be. At the beginning of operations, 
and from time to time thereafter, the plans and intentions of the 
supreme authority will probably be communicated in the form of 
letters of instructions. These regulate movements over a large area 
and for considerable periods of time. 

30. As soon as it becomes necessary to prescribe matters of detail, 
orders are issued; for example, orders for a march or for the forma- 
tion of a camp, bivouac, or cantonment; orders for attack or defense; 
orders for advance guard, rear guard, or outposts; or orders after a 
battle. 

31. Orders are issued verbally or in writing. Verbal orders may 
be delivered in person, or they may be sent by staff officers. When 
the officers concerned can be assembled readily, orders may be 
given in person or by a staff officer, but even then orders of some 
importance or length should be dictated. For simple details or a 
single service a verbal order, or a command or signal will often be 
sufficient. 

For commands which are scattered, or larger than a division, the 
written or telegraphic order will be the rule. 

The sending of verbal orders conveyed by orderlies should be 
avoided, whether in garrison, in the field, or in campaign. In 
matters of importance it will be resorted to only in cases of ne- 
cessity, bearing in mind that there is always a possibility of con- 
troversy as to the exact wording of the order. Such an order should 
therefore not contain more than one definite point; for example, 

“The regiment will halt for three hours at More latitude 

may be allowed in sending verbal orders by officers. ^ 

The hearer of a verbal order or message should invariably repeat the 
same before starting off , Orderlies will be instructed to do so habitu- 
ally. 
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32 . The written orders of commanders of regiments or larger units, 
and of posts, districts, territorial departments or divisions, are 
denominated “ general orders” or “special orders” according to 
character; orders of smaller units are simply called “orders.” 
They are numbered in separate series, beginning with the year, or 
with the establishment or organization of a new command. 

33 . General orders publish information or instructions to the 
w hole command; special orders relate to individuals or matters not 
of general application. 

Circulars are numbered in separate series; they have the force of 
orders when they convey mandates or instructions. 

An order may also be placed in the form of an official letter 
addressed to the individual concerned, or it may be simply a note. 
However informally the will of the commander may be expressed, it 
should be cheerfully and promptly complied with. 

34. An order will state at its head the source from which it ema- 
nates, its number, date, and place of issue; in the field the hour of 
issue should generally be stated. 

Dates should be abbreviated in the manner employed in the Army 
Register; for example, 20 Nov. 95, 7 Feb. 99, 3 Mar. 03. In referring 
to a night, mention both days, thus, night 19/20 November. The 
words noon and midnight should be written out in full. 

35 . In campaign, orders relating to operations will, in addition to 
the prescribed heading, bear the caption “Field Orders,” and will 
be numbered in a separate series; for example: 

Field Orders) Headquarters Second Division, 

V Eighth Army Corps, 

No. 173. ) San Fernando, Luzon , P. 8 Aug. 99, 8.80 p. m. 

******* 

The originals of such orders will be carefully preserved for future 
reference and as a basis for formal reports of operations. 

THE COMPOSITION OF ORDERS. 

36 . In the deliberations leading up to a decision the commanding 
officer will be guided, in the first instance, by the orders or instruc- 
tions he may have received from higher authority; then, information 
of various degrees of reliability as to the enemy and the theater of 
operations, supplemented by inferences or conjectures of more or 
less doubtful nature, will be taken into account. He should satisfy 
himself completely as to the kind of action required by the mili- 
tary situation, whether advance, retreat, attack, defense, or a state 
of readiness is demanded. The enemy’s situation should next 
receive consideration, what he is doing, what his strength and con- 
dition are, what action he could take. When reliable information 
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is lacking, it is safe to assume that the enemy will act with good 
judgment. Finally, the relation which the problem confronting the 
command bears to the general military situation, whether of an inde- 
pendent character or connected with operations on other theaters 
of war, must not be lost sight of. 

37. Having arrived at a perfectly definite decision as to the course 
of action to be pursued, the commander will make a careful study 
of the maps available, especially with reference to roads, calculate 
the time necessary for his own and the enemy’s troops to reach 
important points, and proceed to draw up the orders. 

38. Orders should be divided into numbered paragraphs, corre- 
sponding matter being assembled under the same number. 

The wording of an order must be so clear and intelligible as to 
leave no opening for mistakes. Expressions depending for their 
signification upon the point of view of the observer, such as right , 
left, in front of, behind, on this side, beyond , are to be avoided, refer- 
ence being made to the points of the compass instead. The terms 
right or left may, however, be applied to individuals or bodies of 
men, or to the banks of a flowing body of water; in the latter case 
the observer is supposed to be facing downstream. 

For the sake of precision the pronunciation of foreign or other 
proper names not conforming to the spelling may be shown pho- 
netically in parenthesis; thus, Bicester (Bister), Gila (HeeMah). 

When two or more places or features on the map have the same 
name they must be connected with other points. 

A road is designated by connecting two or more names of places 
on the road with dashes, thus, “Lima — Spencerville road.” 

The writing must be so distinct as to be legible even in bad light. 

39. Orders should be brief; short sentences are easily understood. 
Conjectures, expectations, reasons for measures adopted and detailed 
prescriptions for a variety of possible events are little calculated to 
raise the confidence of troops, and should therefore be omitted. 

40. Orders must not be couched in uncertain terms. The com- 
mander should accept the entire responsibility and shift none of it 
to the shoulders of his subordinates. Precise orders give confidence 
in dangerous undertakings. The more difficult the situation, the 
clearer and more definite must the order be. 

41. An order should not trespass on the province of a subordinate. 
It should contain everything which is beyond the independent 
authority of the subordinate, but nothing more. When the trans- 
mission of orders requires a considerable period of time during which 
the situation may change, detailed instructions should be avoided. 
The same rule holds good when an order may have to be carried 
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out under circumstances which the originator of the order can not 
completely forecast; in such cases a letter of guidance is more appro- 
priate. It should lay stress upon the object to be attained , and leave 
open the means to be employed. 

42. Orders should not attempt to arrange matters too far in ad- 
vance, for counter measures of the enemy and unexpected contin- 
gencies will often make it necessary to recall the original orders and 
substitute others. Frequent changes weary the men, shake their 
confidence in their commander, and tend to make subordinates un- 
certain in their action. 

43. The particulars of time and place must be stated so precisely 
that error will be inexcusable. It is important that an excellent 
timepiece be kept at headquarters and that commanders or staff 
officers of subordinate units set their watches by it. 

44. The orders of a subordinate should not be a mere repetition 
of those from higher authority, with additions tacked on. It will 
be clearer, and serve the purpose better, to write an independent 
order. However, when large bodies of troops are working together, 
the orders of the smaller units will usually be based on the divi- 
sional orders. 

Arrangements for a possible retreat should be communicated only 
to the officer next in rank, and always confidentially. 

45. While it is impossible to devise a general plan providing for 
all the contingencies likely to arise, it will be of advantage to follow 
certain general principles in regard to the form of orders. In orders 
prescribing operations the following sequence is recommended: 

1. Information concerning the enemy and our own troops in 

the vicinitv. 

2. Intentions of the commanding officer. 

3. Duties of the various fractions of the command. 

4. Orders for baggage trains and ammunition columns. 

5. Location of the commander at the beginning of the oper- 

ations; also, when necessary, place for delivering messages. 

The distribution of troops is stated in the margin, when neces- 
sary, under the heading “Troops.” The name of the commander 
of each fraction, and the units composing it, should be specified. 
No commander is detailed for the main body because the com- 
mander of the whole force generally assumes that duty. When the 
sequence of march of the main body is placed in the order,* the 
heading is supplemented by the words “in order of march.” The 
arrangement of troops in advance guards, flank guards, and rear 
guards would appear in the orders of the officers designated to com- 
mand these fractions. 
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46 . An order will state at its foot the name of the commander by 
whose authority it is issued. 

It may be authenticated bv the signature of the commanding offi- 
cer, but usually it is signed" by the adjutant, adjutant general, or 
chief of staff. 

47 . Under the order note briefly the manner in which it was com- 
municated; for example, 

44 Dictated to Adjutants.” 

4 4 Copies to regimental and battery commanders and to chiefs of 
staff departmen ts . 1 9 



Example of an Order Issued during a Halt on the Road, before the 
Completion of a Day ’ s March . 

Field Orders \ Headquarters Third Division, 

> Fourth Army Corps, 

No. 3. J Allentown, Pa., S May 02, 2.15 p. m. 

1. No further information concerning the enemy has been received; 
it is believed that he is still in camp at Wellsville. 

2. This command will rest two days, the 4th and 5th of May, 
and then resume the advance. 

3. The camp for to-night will be on the east bank of Beaver Creek, 
the leading regiment of the main body halting just south of Bee- 
ville. The order in which the troops marched will be preserved as 
far aspracticable. 

4. The reserve of the advance guard will bivouac at Elliston’s 
farm. Temporary outposts will be established along the line Belle- 
vue-Jackson-Fielaing's. Cavalry patrols will scout through the 
Berkeley hills. 

5. The regimental trains will join the troops; the other trains 
will park east of Kernstown. 

6. Division headquarters will be at the schoolhouse in Beeville. 
Outpost orders will be issued at 3 p. m. to-day. 

By command of Major-General N : 

A F 

Chief of Staff. 

Copies to commanders and to chiefs of stkff departments. 
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Example of Order for the March of a Detached Brigade. 



Field Orders,) Headquarters Second Brigade, Fourth Division, 

j* Fifth Army Corps, 

No. 5. J Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 7 Mar 02, 7. SO p. m . 

TROOPS. 

1. Independent Cavalry: 1. The enemy is reported to be assembling near 

Col. A. Valley Falls, Kans. Our Fourth Division 

1st & 2d Sqdrs. 5th Cav. will begin crossing the Missouri River at 

(less 2 Troops). Leavenworth early to-morrow. 

2. This command will occupy the line of the Big 

2. Advance Guard: Stranger Creek to-morrow. 



Major B. 3. (a) 

1 plat. 5th Cav. 

1 Bn. 7th Inf. 

1 sec. Engrs. 

Det. ambulance co. section. 

3. Main Body (6) 

(in order of march): 

1 Tr. 5th Cav. (less 2 plat.). 

1 Bn. 7th Inf. 

10th Battery, F. A. (c) 

8th Infantry. (d) 

9th Infantry. 

Co. A, 1st Bn. Engrs. (less 1 
section). 

£ ambulance co. section 
(less det), 

4. 

4. Bight Flank Guard: 

Major C. 

1 Troop 5 th Cav. 

1 Bn. 7th Inf. 

5. 



The Independent Cavalry will start at 6 
a. m., march rapidly to Easton, scouting 
the country to the north and south of 
the road, and after arrival will reoon- 
noiter 5 miles to the west and toward 
Springdale. 

The Advance Guard will start from the 
cemetery at 6.15 a. m. and march by the 
road Fort Leaven worth-Frenchman s- 
Easton. 

The Main Body will follow at 1,500 yards. 
The Right Flank Guard will start at 6 a. m. 
and march via Kickapoo to Millwood. 
Patrols will reconnoiter to the north of 
the line Kickapoo-Millwood, and con- 
nection will be kept up with the Main 
Body. 

The regimental train will be parked at Fort 
Leavenworth and remain there until 10 
a. m., after which it will follow the com- 
mand to Easton, under escort of 1 platoon, 
5th Cav. 

The Commanding General will be at the head 
of the main body. 



By command of Brigadier General H 



T R 

Adjutant General. 



Dictated to adjutants, battery commander, aud commander of engineers. 
Copy to brigade surgeon and brigade quartermaster. 



THE ISSUE AND TRANSMISSION OF OEDEES. 

48 . In campaign it will usually be impracticable to print orders 
and to distribute the number of copies prescribed for time of peace. 
Moreover, in many cases it will be desirable to keep orders secret 
as long as possible and confine knowledge thereof to chiefs of staff 
departments and commanders of the larger tactical units. Writing 
machines and carbon paper, or other means of manifolding, can 
often be carried with the headquarters baggage; or, owing to the 
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present general use of such articles, they may be available in our 
own, or even in the enemy’s country. 

In going into the field it is advisable for headquarters to take along 
a liberal supply of stationery and facilities for writing orders and 
correspondence. In addition, every general staff officer, adjutant 
general, adjutant, and aid should carry a blank book with alternate 
perforated leaves, and w T ith carbon sheets in a pocket, of convenient 
size for the saddlebags. This book should have a w ater-proof cover; 
also compartments for maps, papers, and pencils. A similar book 
or pad of smaller size should be carried in the 'dispatch case or coat 
pocket. 

49. The manner of issuing orders in the field is influenced to a 
large extent by circumstances. The smaller units will usually issue 
verbal or dictated orders, the commanding officers or their adjutants 
being assembled either at established hours or pursuant to a special 
call. When ample time and facilities are available, typewritten 
copies of orders wdll be furnished from headquarters of the large 
units to the commanders of the next low^er units, to the chiefs of 
auxiliary arms or special forces, to the chiefs of staff departments, 
and to commanders of independent organizations. 

50. In large commands it takes some time for formal orders to 
reach all the lower units; this may be roughly estimated at one 
hour for a brigade and an hour and a half for a division. The hour 
stated at the top of an order for operations should be the hour of 
signature. 

Regularity in the hour of issue of orders is out of the question, 
depending as it often does on information waited for; but every 
effort should be made to get them out in ample time. The minor 
staffs will have to work several hours after receipt of orders; officers 
have to be assembled to receive them or messengers sent out to 
deliver them. All this may run late into the night or reduce the 
time necessary for preparation. 

After orders have been dictated, one of the recipients should read 
them out for correction of errors, and notation should be made on 
the original as to how and to whom they were furnished. 

Orders for operations should not be issued a longer time in advance 
than is necessary for their distribution and for final preparations. 
The knowledge of the reasons for preliminary arrangements should 
be confined to the higher commanders and staff officers charged 
with their execution. 

Owing to the great difficulty of transmitting new orders after the 
beginning of an engagement, all officers, and in minor affairs, all 

21829—05 3 
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noncommissioned officers, should be acquainted, at the time of dis- 
tribution of orders, with the plan of the commanding officer, so that 
in case of unforeseen difficulties they may continue to act in con- 
formity with the general plan without waiting for orders. 

51. Orders for any body of troops will be addressed to its com- 
mander. They will be executed by the commander present, and 
will be published and copies distributed by him w 7 hen necessary. 

In the field verbal ana important written orders are carried by 
officers. Dispatches for distant corps should be intrusted only to 
officers, to w 7 hom their contents may be confided. 

Enlisted men will be employed to carry important dispatches 
only in . special and urgent cases. The precise hours of departure 
and the rates at which they are to be conveyed will be written 
clearly on the covers of all dispatches transmitted by orderlies. 

52. The mounted messengers required on the march, in action or 
on outpost duty, will be furnished by the cavalry on receipt of 
orders to that effect. Infantry requires mounted messengers as 
soon as contact with the enemy is impending; every detachment 
should have some mounted men w 7 ith it for that purpose, if for no 
other. 

53. Moderation in the assignment of mounted orderlies and mes- 
sengers is imperatively required to prevent the reduction of the 
numbers of the cavalry in the ranks. Messengers should be sent 
back to their organizations as soon as their specific duties are at an 
end. 

Whenever good roads are available, cyclists may be employed 
with advantage instead of mounted orderlies. All means con- 
veniently available should be utilized to facilitate the transmission 
of orders and messages. 

It is the duty of all officers, without special orders, to do all in 
their power to assist the forwarding of orders and messages. A 
messenger need not alter his pace w 7 hen passing superiors. 

64. Important orders or messages to be sent by telephone should 
be dictated from written copy and be repeated from the copy made 
at the receiving station. 

Acknowledgment of receipt of important telegrams will be 
required. 

When the usual means of communication can not be established 
or fail to work, relay lines of mounted men will be necessary. For 
details of the relay service, see paragraphs 87 and 88. 
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MESSAGES, REPORTS, SKETCHES, AND WAR DIARIES. 

55. In order to frame suitable orders the commanding officer must 
know the situation. Information will usually come in detail from 
a variety of sources. The higher commanders, adjoining troops, 
the statements of inhabitants, newspapers, letters, telegraph files, 
answ ers of prisoners — all contribute to the general fund. 

Safe conclusions as to the present state of affairs w ith the enemy 
can, however, only be draw n from actual reconnaissance and from 
the collation of observations made at many different points. It is 
the duty, therefore, of all persons connected with the military service 
w r ho may come into the possession of information, to furnish it at 
once and as fully as possible to their superior officers. This is often 
put in the form of brief messages, for which blank forms are 
furnished. 

50. A report is an account or statement of conditions or events. 
It is usually drawn up at comparative leisure, is the supplement and 
expansion of short messages, and thus gains the value of greater 
detail. A brief message should of course be sent after every fight, 
but the detailed report to be made later is also required. 

57. The use of the message blank (see reduced copy next page) 
requires no explanation, except, perhaps, that the heading “Sending 
Detachment ’ ’ should be filled in wdth the name of the body of troops 
with which the writer is on duty, as “Officer’s patrol, Troop B, 3d 
Cav.” The address is to be written briefly; the signature, simply 
the writer’s surname and rank. 

The message should be brief and clear , resembling a telegram. 
The waiter should carefully separate what he has actually seen from 
information received second-hand. The message blank may also be 
used to convey orders to subordinates. 

The message should be inclosed in an envelope, when one is 
available. It is customary to leave the envelope open, so that 
commanders along the line of march may read the contents. The 
messenger retains the envelope, w T ith the hour of arrival authenti- 
cated thereon by the receiver; or a receipt is furnished. 
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Message blank. 

Dimensions i. 



Sending 

detachment. 


Location. 


Day. 


Mo. 


Time. 






j 






No. — 


Received: 









To 




5i 



The reverse of this blank has a rectangle 5 by 6 inches, printed in half-inch 
luares, for sketching. 

The margin on the left is for binding. 

The blank should be printed on strong paper. 

Envelopes 3i by 6 inches will be of suitable size. The day and hour of depar- 
ire, the rate of speed, and the address should be marked on the envelope. The 
iCipient will return it to bearer after noting thereon the time of arrival. 

58. Although the perfection of modern maps has diminished the 
alue of sketches, they will still be required when no maps of the 
i eater of operations are available, or to supplement poor ones. 
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They are of great assistance in elucidating details of plans of opera- 
tions, and are, in most cases, a necessary part of reports of engage- 
ments and campaigns. 

Sketches must be made rapidly, often on horseback. All need- 
less conventional signs should be omitted. Artistic effect should 
not be sought, but rather the application of the simplest forms to 
the case under consideration. 

The back of the message blank is ruled in squares, so that it can 
be used to make simple sketches of positions on reconnaissance or 
on outpost duty. 

The value of a war diary depends upon its recording events as 
soon as possible after their occurrence. A record of events of this 
kind should be kept at every headquarters. 
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THE SERVICE OF INFORMATION. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

59. Military information may be considered under two general 
heads — namely, that which is collected, classified, and made avail- 
able in time of peace, and that which is sought for by the troops 
after outbreak of hostilities. The former relates to the terrain, 
resources, and communications of various countries, and to the num- 
bers, organization, armament, equipment, and instruction of their 
armies; the latter to the nature of the theater of operations and to 
the strength, position, morale, etc., of the different arms of the 
enemy in the field. 

The information collected by the General Staff in time of peace 
assists in deciding on the size of an army or expedition, the pro- 
portion of the different arms, the character of the clothing and 
equipment, the kind and amount of transportation and of supplies 
of all kinds. The commanding officer of a force already in the 
field requires fresh intelligence about the enemy and more detailed 
information in regard to the country to enable him to make plans 
for operations with the means at his disposal. 

60. The service of information in the field naturally divides itself 
into the duties performed at a distance from a command and the 
work in its immediate vicinity. The latter forms part of the service 
of security and its results find tactical application in combat. 

61. The commanding officers of independent forces and of separate 
columns should utilize all available n^ans to secure necessary infor- 
mation concerning the enemy and the ground over which operations 
are to take place. It is the duty of all persons connected with the 
military service to report any new information concerning the enemy 
to their superiors at once. 

For reconnaissance at a distance special instructions are usually 
necessary, but all the measures for the immediate protection of a 
command should be taken by commanders without orders. 

38 
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62. The service of reconnaissance is primarily the duty of the 
cavalry. 

When cavalry is not available, or when conditions do not permit 
of its useful employment, a more restricted exploration will have to 
be undertaken by infantry. The latter will also be used when ad- 
ditional search seems necessary, principally in the protection of a 
command, and also before and during an engagement. 

63. The judicious emplovment of spies often affords a valuable 
means of gaining information. The examination of prisoners, de- 
serters, and inhabitants of the country should not be neglected. It 
is important to secure some prisoners at an early stage in the opera- 
tions. 

In hostile territory influential individuals, especially those sup- 
posed to be active in the enemy’s cause, may be seized and their 
persons and places of residence searched. letters and newspapers 
in post-offices, and the files in telegraph offices, should be carefully 
examined and anything of importance carried off for the use of 
higher authority. Local maps, especially if of recent date, may 
become useful immediately. 

Correspondence and printed matter not needed should be returned, 
but when time is lacking, as will often be the case with patrols, the 
whole may be sent to headquarters. 

When the enemy has adopted guerrilla warfare, the search for 
information acquires special importance. An efficient secret service 
under keen officers should be organized without delay. 

Discussion of the military situation, plans, movements, etc., by 
officers and enlisted men, in the presence of civilians of whatever 
age, eex, or nationality, is strictly prohibited, unless orders have 
been issued to spread false information. 

INDEPENDENT CAVALRY . a 

64. Exploration and reconnaissance in the front and on the flanks 
of forces of all arms are usually carried out by bodies of cavalry. 
These may vary in size from a squadron to a cavalry corps, but in 
large commands they generally appear as cavalry brigades or divi- 
sions, with batteries of horse artillery as part of the organization. 
Their duty is to clear up the military situation and at the same time 
to screen the position or movements of our own forces. 

Note.«— C avalry detached from and operating at such a distance from a com- 
mand that tactical contact therewith is severed is known as independent cavalry. 
Its commander must often act on his own initiative in carrying out orders which 
emanate from the commander of the whole force and render him temporarily in- 
dependent of subordinate commanders. 
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65. The first requisite is to find the enemy's lines, columns, or 
camps, and then to preserve contact — that is, continue in observa- 
tion. The commander should keep the bulk of his forces well in 
hand in order to be ready at all times to fight the enemy’s cav- 
alry, whether the object be to break down resistance to our own 
exploration or to prevent reconnaissance by the enemy. 

The main object being to observe the enemy, combat should 
be avoided, except as a means to this end. A few scouts, or small 
groups of mounted men called patrols, are best suited for observa- 
tion, because they have great mobility, are readily concealed, and 
do not draw heavily on the fighting strength of the command. 

The number and strength of these patrols are determined by the 
commanding officer, bearing in mind the object to be attained, the 
resistance likely to be encountered, the nature of the country, and 
the necessity of keeping up communication. It is a cardinal princi- 
ple to send out only such patrols as are required to insure effective 
reconnaissance, in order to avoid useless fatigue and reduction of 
fighting strength. 

66. When the extent of the ground to be explored or other rea- 
sons make it impracticable to organize the system of patrols from 
the main body, or when fighting may be necessary to secure infor- 
mation, it will be advisable to send out larger detachments known 
as contact detachments or contact troops, a troop being the usual 
maximum. These detachments reconnoiter along the lines or in 
the sections assigned to them, detailing the necessary patrols for 
this purpose. 

67. By sending out a number of patrols and contact detachments 
on a line perpendicular to the general direction of advance a network 
of exploration called the “cavalry screen” is organized. The 
reports received corroborate and amplify each other and, in con- 
nection with what is already known, permit a general conception 
of the enemy’s position. 

68. The question whether the cavalry should advance in one or 
more columns will depend upon the direction and condition of the 
roads, the nature of the country, and the probable activity of the 
enemy. 

As a rule, only very general instructions are issued to commanders 
of independent cavalry. It will usually be sufficient to designate 
the region to be explored, to invite attention to specially important 
points, and to indicate the extent of the daily advance. 

The main body, if possible, advances uninterruptedly, but its ad- 
vance is generally by successive dashes; that is, when necessary, it 
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halts or moves slowly in order to give the patrols preceding it time 
to make a hasty reconnaissance and then proceeds rapidly to a new 
position, according to reports received. Decisive action will depend 
upon the situation developed by the exploration. 

The extent of front covered by a cavalry command should not 
exceed the limits permitting the chief to exercise control over all 
parts of his force daily. For a full brigade this may be assumed at 
about 10 miles. 

On very wide fronts several independent bodies will be necessary; 
they will be under the general control of army headquarters in the 
field, and each will, as far as practicable, be informed of the object 
and relative position of the cavalry on its right or left. 

With the assistance of their horse artillery, cavalry commanders 
must solve the difficult problems confronting them without calling 
upon other arms for support. The position of the horse artillery 
in the column would usually be near the head of the reserve. 

69. The best exploration would be of little value if the observa- 
tions made be not forwarded in precise language and wdth great 
promptness to higher authority. 

The patrols and contact detachments are responsible for rapid 
and reliable communication with the units from which they were 
sent. The commander of the independent cavalry maintains con- 
nection with his immediate superior, and wffien necessary also 
looks out for intercourse with his patrols and contact troops. He 
will send in a daily report, preferably in the evening, on the gen- 
eral situation and the results obtained by the exploration; the 
precise time of important occurrences should be stated. 

DIVISIONAL CAVALRY. 

70. In addition to its duty of keeping up communication between 
the covering troops and the main body, whether on the march or 
at a halt, the divisional cavalry takes charge of exploration in the 
vicinity of a command and secures such data concerning the roads 
and resources of the country as may be necessary for immediate 
use of the commanding officer. 

When there is independent cavalry out in front the divisional 
cavalry will endeavor to maintain connection therewith; wffien not, 
then the divisional cavalry will endeavor to gain contact with the 
enemy, or, when the latter is too far away, will at least explore tfTe 
country to a considerable distance. 

Squadrons not required for the immediate protection of their 
divisions may be employed as independent cavalry. 
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71. Although the exploration of the divisional cavalry is rather 
limited as to extent, it goes more into detail, and before the begin- 
ning of a combat and during all its succeeding phases must display 
the greatest activity. 

Wien patrols are not strong enough to accomplish their object, 
such portion of the divisional cavalry as can be spared from other 
duty may be pushed to the front, always regulating its movements, 
however, so that its main body will be on hand in case of emergency. 

The rapidly changing situation just before a combat and during 
its progress requires the greatest exertion and good judgment on 
the part of the divisional cavalry in order to keep up exploration 
to the front and the flanks and to drive off hostile patrols. It will 
probably be necessary to send out numerous small patrols, to call 
in others no longer useful, to keep touch with the enemy after his 
discovery, and in some cases to establish observation posts. 

In campaign separate bodies of troops smaller than a division 
should be provided with the necessary mounted units. 

PATROLS. 

72. The commanders of patrols should be selected with care. In 
important cases officers may be designated. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that by detaching many officers the efficiency of 
troops will be impaired, and that new demands may arise at any 
moment. 

These officers should combine the natural qualities of good health, 
a vigorous physique, keen eyesight, presence of mind, boldness and 
determination, with good judgment, improved by a military educa- 
tion or by practice in the field. They will often be placed in position 
to view matters from the standpoint .of a higher commander and to 
form their opinions accordingly; the most important decisions may 
depend upon their skill and reliability. 

The men should also be carefully selected, and both officers and 
men of cavalry patrols should be well mounted. 

In special cases officers of the general staff or of other arms of the 
service may be sent out with patrols. 

73. The leader of a patrol must, when possible, be provided with 
a reliable map, an accurate watch, a good field glass, a compass, a 
whistle, some message blanks, and a pencil. 

When strong infantry patrols are sent out, a few mounted men, 
or under favorable conditions cyclists, should be assigned for mes- 
senger service. 

74. The strength of a patrol will depend upon the duty it has to 
perform, the prospect of combat with the enemy’s patrols, and the 
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probable necessity of sending several messages or establishing con- 
necting posts. The detail should be verified by the officer sending 
out the patrol and to whom it will report afterwards, or by his adju- 
tant or adjutant general. 

75. The orders for a patrol, and in fact for any detachment going 
on reconnaissance, must state clearly what information is desired, 
what points are of special importance, and what general direction is 
to be followed. Important and comprehensive orders should be 
in writing, but precautions must be taken against capture of papers. 
In any case the sender of the patrol must be convinced that his 
orders are fully comprehended. Detailed instructions as to the 
manner of performing this duty should, as a rule, be avoided. 

76. The leader of a patrol will inspect it thoroughly before start- 
ing off, and satisfy himself that every man and every horse is in fit con- 
dition. Horses of conspicuous color, and those which will not go 
alone without neighing, should not be taken if it can be avoided. 
He will then, if necessary, secure a guide, locate himself on the map, 
and communicate the countersign and his plans to the men, after 
acquainting them fully with the orders and instructions received from 
higher authority. 

77. The patrol must advance quickly and quietly, be vigilant, and 
make use of cover whenever practicable. Villages and inclosures 
involving danger of surprise should not be entered unless necessary, 
and then with precaution and only for brief periods. 

Pauses in the progress of the patrol will be made at points afford- 
ing a good view, in order to make a careful observation of the coun- 
try and at the same time allow the leader to consult his map and 
locate himself thereon. The country should be observed in all direc- 
tions, landmarks to the rear being impressed on the mind so that the 
way back can readily be found. 

■ 78. An invariable formation for a patrol in motion is not pre- 
scribed. In order to enlarge the sphere of observation and to pro- 
vide protection against surprise, men may be sent alone or in pairs 
to the front and flanks, communication being by signals. What- 
ever the formation adopted, it should favor the escape of at least 
one man in case of ambuscade. 

In small exploring patrols the commander should in most cases 
be in the lead. From this position very few signals would be 
necessary, the patrol simply regulating its movements by his. ~ 

Nothing should escape the observation of the patrol. The slight- 
est noise, the smallest indication of the presence of the enemy should 
be reported to the leader at once. On the roads and in abandoned 
camps signs are often found which indicate the number, character, 
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and condition of the enemy, and the direction in which he ia 
marching. 

§ A thick and low cloud of duat indicates infantry; a high and thin 
cloud, cavalry; a broken cloud, artillery or wagon trains. The size 
of the command and direction of march may be roughly estimated 
by the duat, but the effect of wind must be taken into consideration. 

The number of campfires and the area over which they are spread 
will permit an estimate of the strength and position of the enemy. 
If the lights appear and disappear, it shows that somebody is moving 
between the observer and the fires. An increase in the number or 
area of fires indicates arrival of reinforcements. Much smoke at 
unusual hours indicates movement. Such signs should be accepted 
with caution, for they may be a ruse. 

\V Tracks in the road indicate the number and kind of troops and 
the direction of march. Broad trails parallel to the roads or across 
country indicate a concentrated march. 

The strength of a body of troops may be estimated from the 
length of time it takes to pass a given point. Assuming that infan- 
try in column of fours will occupy half a yard per man, cavalry 1 
yard per trooper, and artillery 20 yards per gun or caisson in the 
column, a given point would be passed in one minute by about — 
175 infantry. 

110 cavalry, at a walk. 

200 cavalry, at a trot. 

5 guns or caissons. 

For troops in column of twos, take one-half of the above estimate. 

79. As soon as it is certain that the enemy has been discovered a 
message should be sent. 

Then the exact location of the enemy, whether he is deployed, 
marching, or in camp, his strength, and the arms of service should 
be ascertained and reported. It will often be difficult to decide 
whether the troops discovered are the main body or merely the 
advance guard or outposts. The rule is to observe the main body; 
therefore it often is necessary to obtain a view from a position in 
rear of the covering troops. This is done by going around or by 
breaking through, returning over different ground to avoid ambus- 
cade. 

Occasionally it will be advisable for the leader to leave his patrol 
in a place of concealment and continue his observation with one or 
two companions; in the case of cavalry, the leader and the men 
thus detached should be well mounted. 

80 . Patrols should avoid combat unless it is absolutely necessary 
in the execution of their orders. A protracted pursuit of defeated 
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hostile patrols would cause a loss of time and tend to frustrate the 
object of the exploring patrol. 

When a patrol becomes scattered it will endeavor to assemble 
again, for which purpose suitable points should be indicated before- 
hand. It will then seek to accomplish its mission in another direc- 
tion; this will also apply when it is impossible to penetrate along 
the line originally selected. If cut off, the patrol will try to return 
by a detour or to force its way through. As a last resort the patrol 
should scatter so that at least a few men may return with information. 

Returning patrols approaching their own lines will march at a 
walk unless pressed by the enemy. 

81 . Patrols which are far from their commands, or which have 
gained contact with the enemy, will in many cases have to remain 
out overnight and continue their observation. For the purpose 
of resting such a patrol should, if practicable, occupy a place of 
concealment unknown to the inhabitants, proceeding thereto after 
nightfall. 

The leader of a patrol will in case of necessity provide for sub- 
sistence by requisition or purchase. He is authorized to seize tele- 
grams and mail matter and to arrest persons, reporting the facts as 
soon as possible after his return. 

In questioning civilians about the enemy, caution must be exer- 
cised so as not to betray our own intentions. No persons will be 
allowed to go in the direction of the enemy w T hile the patrol is in 
the vicinity, and the making of visual or other signals to the enemy 
should be severely punished at the time or later. 

82 . In addition to the usual signals prescribed in drill regulations 
the following should be clearly understood by members of a patrol. 

Enemy in sight, in Bmall numbers: Hold the rifle above the head 
horizontally. Enemy in force: Same as preceding, raising and low- 
ering the rifle frequently. 

Other signals may be agreed upon before starting, but they must 
be familiar to the men; complicated signals should be avoided. 
Signals must be used cautiously, so that the enemy may not derive 
advantage from indiscretion. 

88 . The strength of men and animals should be husbanded, so 
that when proper occasion arises the full exertion of the remaining 
powers may insure fair prospect of success. Consequently, gooa 
opportunities for watering, feeding, subsistence, and rest should not 
be neglected when they are necessary. The most brilliant feats of 
exploration are a failure if the information secured is not delivered 
in time to be useful. 
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CONTACT TROOPS. 

84. For contact troops or detachments the same general rules will 
apply as for patrols. On account of their greater strength they can 
act more boldly and should not avoid combat if it is necessary to 
accomplish results. As a rule they will confine themselves to the 
direction or the space assigned to them; if forced to give way, they 
return thereto as soon as practicable. 

The commander will send out the necessary patrols. He will 
examine the messages received and forward them or use them in his 
own report. 

He provides for rajfid and reliable communication with his own 
patrols and with his immediate commanding officer. He regulates 
the details of his system of patrols and takes the usual precautions 
against sudden attacks, changing his position after sundown when 
necessary. He will exchange information with neighboring contact 
troops when practicable. 

RECONNAISSANCES IN FORCE. 

85. When it is impossible to locate the enemy’s lines and deter- 
mine his strength in any other way, recourse may be had to recon- 
naissance in force as a prelude to a general attack. It will be made 
only by order of the commander in chief. 

The futility of attempts to induce disciplined troops to betray 
their positions by replying to long-range artillery fire, the difficulty 
of withdrawing infantry or dismounted cavalry under fire in open 
country, and the severe losses likely to be incurred, make such 
operations inadvisable unless the necessity therefor is urgent. 

The operation is conducted in the same general manner as a regu- 
lar attack. Various portions of the line are threatened or actually 
attacked and an effort is made to capture prisoners. Staff officers 
will endeavor to locate the enemy’s trenches and ascertain the 
strength of their occupation. 

BALLOON RECONNAISSANCE. 

86. Balloons are classed as free , captive , and dirigible. Free bal- 
loons are used to convey information from besieged places, return 
messages being sent by carrier pigeons, but they are of little use in 
reconnaissance, because of the uncertainty of their movements and 
consequent doubt as to their ability to reach friendly or neutral 
territory. 
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The dirigible balloon has not been sufficiently developed to afford 
reliable service. 

The principal reliance, therefore, is on captive balloons. A com- 
pany of the Signal Corps, attached to the headquarters of a field 
army or of a separate army corps, will have charge of the balloon 
train and its equipment under the general supervision of the chief 
of staff. The observer should be a well-informed officer; commu- 
nication from the basket to the ground would generally be by tele- 
phone. 

The balloon train will be brought up from the rear and the balloon 
inflated when required. Its position should seldom be more 
advanced than the reserve of the outpost. 

The position of the inflated balloon may be changed, but its 
movements should not be such as to subject an important line of 
advance of troops otherwise under cover to the artillery fire of the 
enemy. 



TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION — CONNECTING POSTS. 

87. The difficulty of transmitting information increases with the 
distance. At night and when the roads are bad, the service will be 
slower; when the inhabitants are hostile or the enemy’s detachments 
active, it will be less reliable. 

In each troop there should always be some men well instructed 
in the duties of messengers. In the field their attention should be 
called to conspicuous objects by which the return route may be 
identified. 

Important information is sent by two or more men, depending 
upon the dangers of the road. A single messenger is not so confi- 
dent, and something may happen to him or his horse. 

Messengers usually travel on the roads but they may go around 
villages, small woods, or other places where there is danger of 
ambuscade* 

Information not under seal or marked “confidential,” will be 
communicated to other troops met with on the road. Messengers 
should be informed before starting whether they are to return or to 
join the reserve. 

All troops are required to render necessary assistance in the rapid 
transmission of information. 

88. Between the main body of a division or larger force of cavalry 
covering the front of an army and the commanding general, com- 
munication will, as far as practicable, be by wire. Failing of this 
or other rapid means of communication, connecting posts forming a 
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line of relays will be employed. The fractions of the cavalry screen 
usually communicate, with each other by means of small patrols or 
single messengers, the use of relays being confined to exceptional 
cases. 

89. Connecting posts are generally placed on the roads at well- 
marked points, such as crossroads, bridges, etc. The distance be- 
tween posts will depend upon the rapidity of transmission desired, 
the number of troops available, and the location of suitable stations. 
The usual distance is 5 to 10 miles, seldom below 4 miles. , 

The strength of such posts will vary from a minimum of six men 
and a noncommissioned officer to half a troop. In hostile country 
they must be able to resist the enemy’s patrols and compel the 
respect of the inhabitants. 

The location of the post would ordinarily be marked by day and by 
night, but when the country is dangerous the* detachment should go 
into concealment, leaving a man in position to watch for messengers. 

90. As soon as a messenger arrives at a post a receipt is furnished to 
him showing time of delivery ; after resting his horse he goes back at a 
walk. The following is entered in a book : Address of dispatch ; time 
of arrival and departure; names of bearers. The man in waiting 
mounts his horse, starts off with the dispatch, and is replaced by 
the next man. 

If an orderly finds nobody at a post, he must go on to the next one 
or even to destination. 

When the roads are good, cyclists may be profitably employed for 
relay service, thus saving the cavalry, wffiich would be heavily taxed 
by an extensive relay system. One advantage of relay lines is that 
they can carry mail ana important packages. 

91. In marking the speed, “ordinary” would mean about 5 miles 
an hour fora mounted man; “rapid” would require principally trot, 
7 to 8 miles per hour; “urgent” would require the highest speed 
consistent with safety ana certainty of arrival at destination, 
depending upon the distance. 

An officer should be placed in charge of about four posts, and 
they should be relieved when necessary or when no longer required. 




Article I 
THE SERVICE OF 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

92. The service of security, iu general terms, embraces all those 
measures which serve to ward off hostile observation and annoyance, 
to protect the main body against surprise, and to gain time to com- 
municate and execute the orders necessary to meet or evade a serious 
attack. 

The operations of independent cavalry far in advance, and explo- 
ration at less distance, form only the first step; it is indispensable 
that this be supplemented by tactical dispositions providing local 
rotection. Detached bodies of troops should be sent out in every 
irection from which attacks can be made. 

On the march these detachments are called advance guards , flank 
guards, or rear guards; at rest, they are termed outposts. 

The commanders of independent bodies of troops, of separate col- 
umns and of detachments, are held strictly responsible for the pro- 
tection of their comnlands. 

93 . On account of the increased hardships they are required to 
undergo, the troops used in the service of protection should seldom 
exceed one-fourth of the command; when practicable, only one- 
sixth, or even less, should be utilized. 

The infantry detailed for this service i3 usually accompanied by 
cavalry, the latter being employed whenever its mobility can come 
into play; for example, in local exploration, observation of the flanks 
of a line of march, maintenance oi connection, and as orderlies. 

The amount of artillery to be assigned will depend upon tactical 
conditions. 

Engineer troops and detachments of the hospital corps and signal 
corps will be attached when the necessity therefor is indicated. 
The regimental trains are left in rear unless otherwise ordered. 

94 . The tactical organization and connection of troops detailed for 
thej service of protection should be preserved as far as practicable. 

On breaking camp, and at the end of a march, the covering troops 
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must be eo managed that the main body will at no time be without 
adequate protection. 

The principles laid down in this article are of general application, 
and, though primarily intended for a force of all arms, will hold 
good for bodies of cavalry or infantry acting independently. 

ADVANCE GUARDS. 

95. Objects . — The cavalry brigades or divisions in front of an army 
wdll not, on account of other duties, be able to look out at all times 
for the immediate security of the columns in rear; consequently, 
advance guards of infantry must be provided even when it is known 
that cavalry was sent ahead. 

The objects of the advance guard are: 

1. To guard against surprise resulting from sudden attacks or 

ambuscades. 

2. To push back the advance troops or small parties of the 

enemy and prevent them from observing, firing into, and 
delaying our column. 

3. When the enemy is advancing in force, to hold him in check 

until arrangements for opposing him can be made; at the 
same time to ascertain his strength and dispositions. 

4. When the enemy is found on the defensive, to seize at once 

the most advanced position affording advantages for our 
main body, and to locate the enemy’s lines. 

5. To remove obstacles from and make minor repairs in the 

road, to furnish information, and to favor in every way the 
steady march of the column. 

96. Strength and composition . — The commander of the whole force 
will determine the strength and composition of the advance guard, 
as well as the distance wnich is to separate it from the main body. 

No absolute rule for the strength of an advance guard would be 
generally applicable. It will vary with the object of the march, 
the nature of the country, the character of the enemy, and the 
strength of the force it is covering. Ordinarily one-sixth of the 
whole force may be assumed as a suitable detachment for an advance 
guard. 

It will usually be composed of all arms, the proportions depend- 
ing upon the character of the country, the nature of the work, and 
availability of troops. 

In open country cavalry and field artillery would bear a much 
greater proportion to the whole than in close or mountain country. 
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In swampy country or jungle the advance guard may be formed of 
infantry alone. 

Engineers will usually be attached to the advance guard for the 
purpose of removing obstacles and making repairs. 

A detachment from an ambulance section should habitually march 
with the advance guard. 

Signal Corps detachments will be assigned to advance guards 
when desirable. They will often be able to communicate with par- 
allel columns and to signal to the rear. 

It may also be necessary to send forward to the advance guard 
all or a portion of an advance guard bridge train. 

97. Distance from the main body , — The distance of the advance 
guard from the main body will depend upon the nature of the 
country, the character and strength of the enemv, and upon our 
own strength and intentions. On the one hand the distance must 
be large enough to protect the main body against delay and to afford 
the time necessary tor deployment in case the enemy is encountered; 
on the other hand it must not be so great that timely support of 
the advance guard becomes impracticable. When a command 
advances with a view to attack, the distance would be diminished in 
order to facilitate promptness of deployment. 

In open country a distance of between 1 and 2 miles from the head 
of a division to the reserve of its adyance guard would usually be 
sufficient. In smaller commands this distance would be reduced 
according to circumstances and the size of the command, but would 
seldom be less than 600 yards. 

98. Distribution. — The advance guard is divided into the reserve 
and the vanguard. The reserve consists of from one-third to one- 
half of the advance guard. The vanguard is divided into the sup- 
port and the advance party, the former being generally twice the 
strength of the latter, tnough the proportionate strength of the parts 
of the advance guard may differ according to convenience of subdi- 
vision and the circumstances under which the advance guard is 
operating. The distance of each portion of the advance guard from 
the one in rear varies according to the size of the advance guard, 
but should in every case be sufficient to protect the body immedi- 
ately in rear from surprise and give it time to prepare for action. 

Large advance guards usually consist of all arms of the service. 
Artillery is habitually with the reserve, but in exceptional caBeS 
part of the guns may be with the vanguard. A detachment of engi- 
neers should be with the support. When cavalry forms a compo- 
nent part of the advance guard it should, if sufficient in numbers, 
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compose the vanguard. In this case the cavalry, though under the 
orders of the advance guard commander, should be given much 
freedom in pushing forward and no attempt should be made to fix 
the distance between the support and the reserve. If it be practi- 
cable to push the cavalry far ahead, the reserve should throw out an 
advance party and flankers. 

If a squadron or more can be spared for the purpose it may be 
pushed forward as independent cavalry operating under the orders 
of the division commander, instead of forming a part of the advance 
guard, which in this case should have only a sufficient force of cav- 
alry for the purpose of communication and exploration in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The use of cavalry will vary according to circumstances; it may 
be employed as a screen, it may form a part of the advance guard, 
or it may be held back under "the immediate control of the com- 
mander of the whole force, after contact with the enemy’s infantry 
has been gained or when the enemy’s cavalry is in greatly superior 
force; or portions of the cavalry may be held back as a relief from 
arduous duty in advance. In any event sufficient cavalry must be 
left with the main body and with the advance guard for the pur- 
poses of communication and of exploration in the immediate 
vicinity. 

99. In the advance guard of a division the vanguard marches about 
1,000 yards ahead of the reserve; in smaller commands at less dis- 
tance, but sufficient to prevent the reserve from being surprised by 
effective rifle fire. 

The vanguard sends forward an advance party to about 600 yards; 
this in turn is preceded at somewhat less distance by the infantry 
point. Beyond this there is the cavalry pointy or the cavalry of the 
vanguard with its point, at variable distances. 

The advance party also throws out flankers on each flank. The 
infantry point varies in size from four men to a squad and is under 
command of a noncommissioned officer. The flanking groups are 
generally of the same size as the point; they are thrown out from 
the support also, and sometimes from the reserve. The point 
marches in close or dispersed order on the road. The flankers are 
habitually in dispersed order. Mounted men or cyclists maintain 
communication between the several parts of the advance guard, or 
connecting files may be used. 

[ft The cavalry point consists of from four to six troopers under the 
command of an officer or reliable noncommissioned officer. Two 
men remain on the road, the others proceed at a rapid gait to high 
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places along the line of march, in order to obtain a view of the coun- 
try to the front. 

100. The advance guard of a division, for example, might be com- 
posed of 2 regiments of infantry, 2 troops of cavalry (less 1 platoon), 
2 batteries of artillery, 1 company of engineers, and detachments of 
signal and hospital corps, distributed (with independent cavalry) as 
follows: 

Independent Cavalry: Two squadrons and two troops. 

ADVANCE GUARD. 

Vanguard: 

(а) One troop, with point, flanking detachments, and patrols 

in communication with independent cavalry. 

(б) Infantry advance party with point: one company. 

(c) Support: Two battalions (less one company); a detach- 

ment of engineers (mounted). 

(d) One-half troop, on duty furnishing flanking groups and 

connecting patrols. 

Reserve: 

One platoon of cavalry (escort and orderlies) ; one battalion; 
the batteries; one regiment; the company of engineers; 
mounted detachment of the signal corps, having members 
w T ith the support, the advance party, and in reconnais- 
sance or at temporary stations; detachment of hospital 
corps with ambulance. 

101. In forming the advance guard of a command smaller than a 
brigade the foregoing distribution may often be modified, depend- 
ing upon circumstances. A company or troop may send forward 
only a point; a battalion or squadron may be preceded by nothing 
more than an advance party wdth its point; for a single regiment a 
reserve in the advance guard would generally be unnecessary. 

102. The advance guard cavalry will, in addition to its duties of 
communication and exploration to the front, furnish the patrols 
which march along the flanks. The infantry will march on the 
road, sending out flanking patrols only when this duty can not be 
efficiently performed by cavalry with the command. 

The artillery of the advance guard usually marches near the head 
of the reserve. 

Engineers (with advance guard bridge train, if ordered) will 
march at the rear of the reserve; a portion with a tool wagon may 
be sent to thQ vanguard. 

103. When infantry is marching without cavalry it will generally 
strengthen its advance party and support, so as to be able to fur- 
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nish the necessary exploring patrols. Under favorable conditions 
^ cyclists would be very useful, both in exploration and communi- 
cation. 

Cavalry marching independently adopts for its advance guard for- 
mations similar to those already described. It is not advisable to split 
the command up too much. An advance party with a few patrols 
will usually be enough for a squadron. 

104. The principal duty of an advance guard is to insure the unin- 
terrupted progress of the main body and to protect it against serious 
attacks without due warning. Confident that the main body is 
approaching to support him, the commander of the advance guard 
is warranted in acting with a considerable degree of boldness. 

The rate of progress of the various parts of the advance guard is 
regulated on that of the troops following them, subject to the gen- 
eral provisions of paragraphs 97 and 99. 

105. The commander of the advance guard . — An officer combining 
courage wdth good judgment should be selected to command the 
advance guard. He goes where most needed, but is habitually with 
the reserve; he should be mounted. After receiving his orders and 
being informed of the intentions of the commanding officer and of 
what is known concerning the enemy, he dictates advance guard 
orders or gives them verbally and sees that his command starts in 
proper formation at the appointed time. On the march he will take 
steps to ffreserve connection between all parts of the advance guard 
and with the main bodv, and will continually consider the measures 
necessary to facilitate the march of the main body and to provide 
for its security. He should observe the ground and consider ita 
tactical advantages in connection with his instructions and the cir- 
cumstances which may arise. 

106. The commander of the vanguard . — This officer, mounted, 
usually marches with the support, but goes where needed. He is 
provided with a map and has charge of the available guides. He 
sees that the proper road is taken; that guides are left in towns and 
at cross-roads; that special patrols are sent to examine doubtful 
points; that necessary repairs are made in roads, bridges, etc., and 
that information affecting the march or concerning the enemy is 
promptly transmitted to the commander. 

As the most important duty of the reserve is resistance, so that of 
the vanguard is reconnaissance. 

107. Halts . — During short halts the fractions of the advance guard 
retain their relative positions. Observation is continued from high 
points, and patrols are sent out on roads and trails. During pro- 
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longed halts the advance guard establishes pickets, seeks good 
defensive positions, and otherwise conducts itself like an outpost. 

108. Advance guard during a retreat . — A retreating column should 
be preceded by a small advance guard. Its principal duty is to 
clear the road of obstacles. Mounted men will scout to a sufficient 
distance to prevent surprise. 

109. Miscellaneous provisions . — As the efficiency of cavalry depends 
largely on the condition of the horses, occasional relief from arduous 
advance guard duty should be provided. Ample provision of forage 
and water, good grooming, shoeing, and rest at night will go far to 
keep animals in condition after they are properly hardened. 

Deserters, suspicious characters, and bearers of flags of truce — 
after being blindfolded — should be taken to the advance guard com- 
mander under proper guard. 

Civilians must not be permitted to precede the advance party. 

As soon as signs of the enemy are reported the commander of the 
advance party will endeavor to verify them. 

Unnecessary noises and other actions likely to attract attention of 
an enemy should be avoided. The point and flankers fire only 
when necessary in self-defense, or when it is certain that they have 
been seen by the enemy and that he is not retiring. 

Advance guards and fractions thereof pay no compliments; indi- 
viduals salute when they address or are spoken to by a superior 
officer. 

FLANK GUARDS. 



110. The flanks of a column are protected in part by the advance 
guard, which during its progress carefully examines the ground on 
both sides of the line of march, but principally by flank guards 
varying in size from patrols to detachments of" all arms. These 
bodies may advance with the command by marching in a direction 
generally parallel to the column and keeping abreast of the unit 
from which they were detailed, or they may be sent out from the 
advance guard, reinforced for this purpose, or from the head of the 
main body, to occupy favorable positions on the threatened flank 
until the whole column has passed. In the latter case they join the 
rear guard and return to their commands at the end of the day’s 
march. 

The flanks of a column must be protected throughout its length; 
in long columns the large units may be directed to provide their 
own flank protection. 

111. The composition, formation, and duties of flank guards are 
governed by the same principles as those laid down for advance 
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guards. They may protect their outward flanks by smaller flank- 
ing detachments. They must keep in touch with the main body 
by means of messengers or patrols. The guiding principles in the 
conduct of flank guards are rapid warning of the presence of an 
enemy and stubborn resistance to gain time. 

Exploration and rapid communication require assignment of cav- 
alry to flanking detachments. They will usually be composed ex- 
clusively of that arm, but when strong positions are to be held, or 
prolonged resistance to the enemy is expected, troops of all arms 
will be necessary. 

112. When the main body executes a flank march near the enemy 
the flank guard becomes a body of great importance. On account 
of the hazardous nature of the operations the trains usually con- 
form to the movement at a safe distance from the enemy. W T hen 
the flank march results from a considerable change of direction 
effected by the column, it will generally be advisable to convert the 
advance guard into a flank guard and detail a new and smaller 
advance guard to precede the column. 

REAR GUARDS. 

113. In a defeated force the rear guard has the important duty of 
covering the retreat. It can not, like the advance guard, count 
upon the support of the main body. On the other hand, it will 
more often have an opportunity to fight on ground of its own selec- 
tion. In good defensive positions, with natural or artificial obsta- 
cles, it can force the enemy to deploy his troops and to make 
detours, all of which takes up time. It will be a decided advantage 
if this result can be accomplished without involving the infantry 
of the rear guard in a serious engagement. The rear guard must be 
prepared, however, to render stubborn resistance ana to submit to 
such sacrifices as the circumstances may demand. 

114. Strength and composition . — A rear guard will usually be a 
fighting force composed of the three arms. Its strength will vary 
with the nature of the country and the character of the pursuit. In 
some cases it should be somewhat stronger than an advance guard, 
especially in field artillery, the advantage of the latter being due to 
its mobility and the fact that it can force the enemy’s troops to de- 
ploy at long range. A detachment of about one-sixth of the whole 
force would in ordinary cases furnish a suitable rear guard. 

A relatively large force of cavalry will be required to maintain 
contact with the enemy and to look out for the flanks. Some 
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mounted engineers should be at hand to prepare obstructions and to 
execute demolitions at the last moment. Ambulances with neces- 
sary personnel of the hospital corps should always be attached to a 
rear guard. 

The troops for a rear guard should be selected from those which 
have had previous local successes, or have suffered but slight loss 
and are comparatively fresh. 

115. Distance . — The distance of the rearguard from the main body 
will vary according to circumstances. As a rule it should be about 
the same as the distance of an advance guard. If marching at night 
the rear guard draws nearer to the main body. 

116. Formation . — The proximity and conduct of the enemv will 
control, to a large extent, the formation of a rear guard. When it 
is not necessary to withdraw* in deployed lines the greater part of 
the rear guard will march on the road in column of route, taking up 
a formation which resembles that of an advance guard faced to the 
rear. The division of the rear guard into parts is similar to that of 
an advance guard, namely, reserve , support , and rear party with rear 
point . 

117. The reserve will usually be composed of infantry and artillery, 
with some cavalry for purposes of communication. Engineers will 
be at the rear of the reserve, except the mounted detachment, 
which may be with the support, or temporarily with the rear party. 

The remainder of the rear guard would generally be composed 
of cavalry, but it may be necessary on account of weakness of the 
rear guard cavalry to form the support of infantry. The rear party 
and its point should be cavalry. 

118. The rear guard cavalry gives way before the enemy’s pursuit 
when absolutely necessary, maintains communication with apd 
sends inforpaation to the rear guard, and pays special attention to 
the weak points in a retreat, namely, the flanks. It must make use 
of all the various kinds of action of which it is capable, according 
to circumstances, and unless greatly outnumbered by hostile cavalry 
should of itself cause considerable delay to the enemy. 

119. Cavalry not needed in the rear guard may be formed into 
independent bodies with horse artillery and may remain under 
direct control of the commander of the entire force. By taking up 
successive positions on the flanks of the line of march it may greatly 
facilitate the retreat. 

120 . Action of a rear guard . — When the enemy is conducting an 
energetic pursuit the rear guard effects its withdrawal by taking up 
a succession of defensive positions and compelling the enemy to 
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attack or turn them. When the enemy’s dispositions are nearly 
completed the rear guard begins to fall back, the cavalry on the 
flanks being usually the last to leave. The troops already in the 
next position cover the withdrawal with their fire, and the rearmost 
troops march past them to another good position. The repetition of 
this process results in the desired gain of time, especially when it is 
difficult for the enemy to march across country in deployed formation. 

121 . In occupying rear guard positions it is desirable ( 1 ) to make 
as strong a display of force as possible and (2) to make sure of good 
lines of retreat. The latter, and the successive positions, should be 
reconnoitered by staff officers, and it may be of advantage to cut 
wire fences and make other hasty preparations to facilitate the march 
of the troops. 

122. The first consideration in a position for artillery of the rear 
guard is that it shall be able to open fire on the enemy at long range 
and thus compel his deployment. Field artillery in flank positions 
is very effective when able to open oblique or enfilading fire on the 
enemy’s lines; it must be accompanied by a strong mounted escort. 

123 . The pursuit may be delayed by obstacles placed in the 
enemy’s path. Bridges may be burnt or blown up, boats removed 
or destroyed, fords and roads obstructed, tracks torn up, telegraph 
lines cut, and houses, villages, woods, or fields fired. Demolitions 
and obstructions should be prepared by troops detailed from the 
main body or the reserve and completed by the mounted engineer 
troops of the rear guard at the last moment. 

The instructions of the commander in chief will govern in the 
demolition of important constructions. 

Rear guard of an advancing force. 

124 . When there is no danger of attack on the rear of the column 
the rear guard will be small. It is composed of infantry, with some 
mounted men, and serves mainly for police purposes, as stated in 
paragraph 239. It marches about 100 yards in rear of the column, 
or in rear of the regimental trains when they are present with the 
command. 

When trouble is apprehended from guerrillas, marauders, etc., it 
will have to be stronger, especially in mounted troops. 

If there is a possibility that the rear of the column may be attacked 
by the enemy, the rear guard should be composed of all arms and 
sufficiently strong to meet all emergencies. In such cases the same 
principles will apply in its conduct as in the rear guard of a retreating 
force. 
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OUTPOSTS. 

* General principles. 

125. The duties of outposts may be summed up in the words recon- 
natS8ance y observation , and resistance. 

The reconnaissance which finds the enemy and watches his every 
movement renders surprise impossible. Efficient exploration is 
therefore the first step toward security ; its importance increases with 
the degree of proximity of the enemy. This duty is generally as- 
signed to the cavalry, whereas local observation, especially at night, 
and determined resistance which gains time for the main body to 
develop its course of action, fall principally to the infantry. 

126. The formation of the outpost must be such that all lines of 
approach from the direction of the enemy will be covered. This 
necessitates a radiating arrangement of the outpost troops, the result 
being that the ground occupied will, in its general outlines, resemble 
an open fan. Extensive positions will, when necessary, be divided 
into sections. 

As movement of troops across country, especially at night, is 
more or less difficult, the first consideration in establishing out- 
posts is to command the roads. 

When troops have been facing each other for some time, vigilance 
should be increased. If at the end of a march the halt is for the 
night only, simple measures, such as detached posts and pickets on 
important roads and a few patrols will generally suffice. 

When deployed troops suspend hostilities for the night, they 
will often be obliged to bivouac in line of battle. In such cases 
surprise is prevented by posting sentinels and sending out patrols, 
covering detachments would only serve to interfere with effective 
fire of the line in case of attack. 

Fresh troops should be designated to form the outposts w hich are 
established after an engagement. 

127. At the end of a march the advance gudrd takes up outpost 
duty; in small commands it may be necessary to devote the entire 
advance guard to this purpose. When the duties of the advance 
guard have been particularly arduous, it should be relieved by fresh 
troops as soon as practicable after the end of the day’s march. Cav- 
alry out in front should remain there until dusk, unless sooner 
relieved. 

In the case of a force marching to the rear, the outpost would be 
established by the rear guard; however, when the enemy has been 
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conducting an active pursuit the outpost should, if practicable, be 
established from the main body so as to relieve the rear guard as it 
marches through the outpost position. If the retreat is continued 
next day, the outpost would, as a rule, form the rear guard. 

128. At sieges, continuity in the line of observation and uniformity 
in the distribution of the fractions of outposts may be desirable; but 
in the usual field operations the conditions are so various that nor- 
mal formations in almost all cases require much modification. The 
arrangements and instructions should be regulated by the special 
circumstances of each case. 

129. Officers on outpost duty should be allowed great latitude so 
long as their dispositions are calculated to insure sufficient warning 
of attack, adequate resistance, and close cooperation between the 
parts of the outposts. 

All troops on outpost duty should be carefully concealed, and all 
movements should be made so as to escape observation by the enemy. 

130. Outposts should not endeavor to bring on combats. Unnec- 
essary firing disturbs the rest of the main body without compensa- 
ting results, and when frequently indulged in ceases to be a warning; 
moreover it may bring on an engagement of a magnitude beyond 
the control of the outposts. In special cases activity at the out- 
posts may be ordered with a view to wearing out or deceiving the 
enemy. 

131. Shortly before dawn and at dusk are the hours of special 
danger. The enemy may attack late in the day in order to establish 
himself in captured ground by intrenching during the night; or he 
may bring up troops under cover of darkness in order to make a 
strong attack at early dawn. As a precaution there must be an 
increased degree of readiness at these hours, and special patrols 
will be sent out beyond the line of observation. 

132. The advanced portions of the outposts will habitually in- 
trench and strengthen their positions, clear the field of fire ^hen 
practicable, and open or improve communications laterally and to 
the rear. 

Obstacles should be so placed within medium range as to delay 
the enemy under fire without affording him protection. Barbed 
wire will often be available for this purpose. 

Distances to conspicuous objects in the foreground within range 
should be measured, or, at least paced off by experts, and the men 
made familiar with the ranges. 

The degree of preparation of the outpost position, beyond the 
essentials, will depend upon the length oi time it is to be occupied. 
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Whenever a command is to remain in the same place more than one 
day, or in case the ground is to be occupied by other troops, the 
rules for sanitation of camps and bivouacs must be fully complied 
with. 

133. Vigilance must be unceasing so that all the troops on outpost 
duty may at all times be ready for the full performance of their 
duties in the emergencies that may arise. 

134. Intercourse between the various parts of the outposts and 
with the main body is kept up by means of mounted orderlies, 
cyclists, visual signaling — under proper precautions — or by w T ire. 

Officers or noncommissioned officers with good telescopes, and 
signal detachments may be placed on high buildings or in church 
steeples. 

No trumpet or drum siguals, except “to arms” or “to horse,” 
will be sounded at the outposts, and all unnecessary noises are to be 
avoided. 

A countersign will be used in the field in exceptional cases only. 
At sieges its use is more common. 

No compliments will be paid at the outposts. Upon the approach 
of higher officers troops do not fall in unless ordered to do so. In- 
dividuals do not salute unless addressing or being spoken to by an 
officer. Sentinels will not interrupt observation on account of 
proximity of officers. 

Strength and composition of outposts . 

135. The strength and composition of outposts are influenced by 
many considerations, such as our own strength, the distance, char- 
acter, and strength of the enemy, the nature of the ground and of 
the operations, the duration of the outposts, the time of day, and 
the presence or absence of independent cavalry at the front. 

136. On account of the exacting nature of the duties and the hard- 
ships connected therewith, especially in bad weather, the propor- 
tion of troops on outpost duty should be as small as may be consist- 
ent with safety. It should as a rule not exceed one-sixth of the 
entire command, and may be much less under favorable conditions. 

137. The troops for outpost duty will consist principally of infantry 
and cavalry, the former usually being by far the more numerous. 
The cavalry will be largely employed in open country in the day- 
time; at night and in close country its use will be restricted, and in 
swampy country it may be confined to the roads. 

138. Artillery will be useful with the outposts when its fire can 
sw r eep defiles or large open spaces; also when it commands positions 
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for hostile artillery which are within reach of our lines, and which 
can not be occupied unperceived. The guns should be carefully 
concealed and are usually withdrawn at night or specially protected. 
Facilities for rapid withdrawal, under cover if practicable, should 
be provided at all times. 

Machine guns may be used with the outposts to command 
approaches. 

Outpost positions. 

130 . Camp is usually selected wfith due regard to water, fuel, 
shelter, ana communications. Near the end of the day’s march 
orders will be sent to the commander of the advance guard, desig- 
nating approximately the location of the camp of the main body and 
the position of the reserve of the outpost. 

As soon as the main body halts, the commander should select the 
position to be occupied in case of attack, and the commander of the 
advance guard establishes the outpost in accordance with instruc- 
tions. The latter should be informed whether reinforcements 
can be expected, or whether he is eventually to fall back to the 
position of the main body. 

140 , The outpost position should be so chosen that the enemy’s 
guns will be prevented from opening effective fire, not only on the 
camp or bivouac of the main body, but also on the position it is to 
occupy in case of attack. It must be possible, therefore, to bring 
all such artillery positions under effective infantry fire of the out- 
posts. The distance of the line of resistance of the outposts from the 
main body should, in large forces, be 2 to 3 miles; for forces smaller 
than a division the distance must necessarily be less. 

141 . It will more often be a question of making the best of exist- 
ing conditions than of camping the main body with reference to a 
selected outpost position. As far as possible, however, the outpost 
position should afford a good view and field of fire to the front, and 
concealment and shelter from the enemy’s fire. Withdrawal from 
the position should be easy and, if practicable, under cover. There 
should be good lateral communications, or, at least, no impassable 
obstacles extending from front to rear within the lines. Well de- 
fined natural features such as streams, ridges, roads, farther edges of 
woods, etc., are convenient in marking the limits of the position. 
Commanding positions from which a wide extent of country is vis- 
ible will greatly facilitate observation. Strength for defense is of 
greater value than ease of observation, for deficiencies in the latter 
respect can be offset by diligence in patrolling. 
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The outposts must cover the front of the main body and extend 
around the flanks, unless the latter are protected by impassable 
obstacles or by other troops. 

For obvious reasons the line of observation should never be placed 
on the near side of woods or fields of brush or tall crops. 

Distribution of outpost troops . 

142 . The troops detailed for the outpost of a force of all arms are 
divided into the reserve , the supports , the pickets , and the outpost 
cavalry. 

The reserve sends out two or more supports; the supports detach 
cossack posts, sentry squads, or pickets, or, in the general case, a 
combination of these units, all of which post sentinels or double 
sentinels still farther toward the enemy. 

Examining posts will be established when necessary; detached 
posts are sent out in special cases. 

The sentinels occupy the line of observation. The supports usually 
are on or near the line of resistance ; they are reinforced by the 
reserve when necessary. 

For forces smaller than a brigade the foregoing distribution 
would be modified. A regiment would ordinarily dispense with a 
reserve; a battalion or smaller body w T ould protect itself by employ- 
ing cossack posts or small pickets and a few T patrols. 

In small sections of the general outpost disposition, and in the 
less important directions, the distribution may be simplified in a 
similar manner. 

For distribution of outpost cavalry see paragraph 202. 

Establishing the outpost. 

143. The entire outpost will be placed under the orders of an 
officer designated as the commander of the outpost. Commanders 
will also be assigned to the sections into w r hich the outpost position 
may be divided. 

144. The orders for the daily halt and for establishing outposts 
are usually issued at the same time, and should reach the com- 
mander of the outpost before the end of the march. They should 
contain the latest information concerning the enemy; the situation 
of the camp and of the defensive position of the main body, as well 
as the general position of the outpost; what is known of the inde- 
pendent cavalry and of neighboring troops; the degree of resistance 
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to be offered to the enemy; the detail of troops that are to form the 
outpost (if other than the advance guard), and the hour when the 
outpost will be relieved, 

145. It will not be possible, as a rule, for the commander of the 
outpost to dictate complete outpost orders at once. With the aid 
of a good map and the information gained on advance guard duty, 
it should be possible to order the essential dispositions while the 
troops are still in march. General instructions for division into 
sections, the location of the reserve, the supports and the line of 
observation, the assignment of mounted orderlies or cyclists, pro- 
visions as to patrolling, and action to be taken in case of attack — 
all these matters can be ordered without much delay. Later on, 
after a thorough inspection of the position, the outpost commander 
will order such changes and additional dispositions as appear to him 
desirable. 

146. The reserve and the supports proceed to their positions by 
the nearest way, providing for their own protection if necessary. 
The supports send forward pickets or smaller groups, which then 
establish sentinels on the line of observation. 

When in exceptional cases the advance guard does not form the 
outpost it must remain halted in place untfl ordered in. 

147. The commander of the outpost is responsible for the correct 
arrangement of all parts of the outpost and will make careful pro- 
vision for connection of the different sections and for rapid com- 
munication between them. He should endeavor from the start to 
maintain or resume contact with the enemy. 

When practicable outposts should be completely established in 
their positions before darkness comes on. 

Officers and noncommissioned officers should get their bearings 
as soon as practicable. 

The outpost commander usually remains with the reserve, but 
should go rapidly to any place requiring his presence for inspection 
or other purposes, after informing the officer next in rank. 

The commander of the outpost verifies the correctness of the dis- 
positions and sends a report thereof to the commander of the whole 
force, together with the latest information concerning the enemy. 

Outposts at night . 

148. During the daytime the cavalry is depended upon to a large 
extent to furnish early warning of approach of the enemy. At night 
the greater part of the cavalry is withdrawn, for the double reason 
that the horses must be allowed to recuperate, and that men on foot 
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are better suited for the work. Some strong mounted patrols should, 
however, if practicable, be left out several miles to the front to watch 
bridges, fords, and important roads. 

It will seldom be advisable in civilized warfare to draw T the out- 
posts closer to the main body at night in order to diminish the front; 
an increased number of sentinels would therefore be necessary were 
it not for the fact that the enemy is usually confined to the roads and 
trails in night operations. The roads should therefore be strongly 
occupied, the intervening ground being diligently patrolled. 

Changes in the disposition of the outposts should be arranged for 
during daylight and carried out after dusk. 

In very open country, or in warfare with a savage or semicivilized 
people familiar with the ground, special precautions may be necessary. 

The reserve. 

149 . The reserve forms a general support for the line of resistance. 
It should therefore be centrally located, near the junction of several 
roads coming from the direction of the enemy, and in concealment, 
if practicable. 

The distance of the reserve from the main body varies with the 
size of the latter; thus 

For a regiment, 1,000 to 1,500 yards. 

For a brigade, 1 to 1 £ miles. 

For a division, 1 £ to 2 miles. 

Of the troops detailed for outpost duty about one-half of the 
infantry, generally all of the artillery and such cavalry as is not 
necessarily otherwise employed will be assigned to the reserve. 

150 . The commander of the outpost decides whether, or to what 
extent, the troops will bivouac, go into camp, or occupy buildings. 
He sends out the necessary patrols and sees that the usual interior 
and exterior guards are established. 

The arms will be stacked, and equipments (except cartridge belts) 
may be removed. The commander wdll direct what degree of readi- 
ness is to be maintained, whether all or a portion of the men must 
remain near the stacks, whether messing, feeding and watering, un- 
saddling and grooming will take place at fixed hours or by detach- 
ments. In the vicinity of the enemy, or at night, a portion of the 
infantry may be required to remain under arms, and the cavalry to 
stand to horse with loosened cinchas; artillery would remain in 
harness. 

Places of assembly for the troops will be designated. In case of 
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alarm the reserve prepares for action without delay, and word is sent 
to the main body. In the ensuing combat, if it is impossible to drive 
off the enemy, the principal endeavor will be to delay him as much 
as possible. 

The supports. 

151 . After taking out the reserve, the remainder of the infantry 
of the outpost troops will be divided into supports. These in turn 
send forward about half their force as pickets or smaller groups. 

The number of supports and their positions will vary with the 
number of troops available, the conditions imposed by the enemy, 
and the lay of the land, especially of the roads. They will usually 
be placed on the important roads leading toward the enemy and 
should occupy good defensive positions, at the same time affording 
assistance to adjoining supports and forming a suitable part of the 
general line of resistance. 

The position of the line of resistance is generally about 1,000 
yards in rear of the line of observation, but the configuration of the 
ground may require it to be much nearer, or even to coincide with 
that line. The supports should be placed so as to provide for 
prompt occupation of the line. 

The principal resistance may, under exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances, be made some distance in advance of the line of obser- 
vation; for example, a low range of hills astride the enemy’s line 
of advance might be occupied by placing sentinels on the crest, and 
the carefully concealed trenches of the line of resistance near the 
foot, thus securing a destructive grazing fire. At night the front of 
such a position should be covered by a far-reaching system of small 
mounted patrols. 

152 . A support consisting of one battalion would, with its pickets, 
form an outpost group covering a front of about 2,500 yards. 

The distance of the supports from the reserve, or from the main 
body when there is no reserve, will be 800 to 1,000 yards— somewhat 
less in commands smaller than a brigade. 

As soon as a support arrives at its designated position it adopts 
temporary measures of security and remains under arms until the 
pickets have been established. 

The commander of each support should be accurately informed 
as to the limits of the section in which his responsibility lies. The 
dividing line between supports should never be placed on a road 
if it can be avoided. 
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153. When practicable the commander precedes his support and 
makes a rapid examination of the surrounding country. As soon 
as possible he sends out pickets or smaller groups and establishes 
communication with adjoining supports. 

The support then stacks arms and the men may remove their 
equipments, except cartridge belts. 

Cooks’ fires should be concealed as much as possible; feeding and 
watering to be done by sections. 

The pickets and the cossack posts or sentry squads of each sup- 
port will be numbered from right to left. 

Mounted orderlies, whether of infantry or cavalry, will not un- 
saddle, but will mess, water, feed, and shift saddles, one at a time, 
at the support. 

154. The commander of the support, as soon as practicable, makes 
a more careful reconnaissance of the section assigned to him, rectifies 
the position of the pickets, gives instructions as to what to do in 
case of attack, orders construction of trenches and obstacles, selects 
places for additional posts to be occupied at night or during a fog, 
and questions subordinate commanders in order to test their grasp of 
the situation and knowledge of their duties. Upon return from this 
inspection he will prepare a report to the commander of the out- 
post, appending a simple sketch showing the position of sentinels, 
pickets, and support. 

All the arrangements should, if possible, be completed before 
nightfall, so as to give the troops time to become acquainted with 
the ground and the preparations for defense. 

155. A single sentinel will be posted w ith the support for security. 
In some cases two sentinels may be placed over the stacks; in very 
close country it may be necessary to have several posts near by. 

Nobody is allowed to leave the support without permission. 

156. The commander of the support 'is responsible for the position 
of all its parts, for the proper performance of duty, and for com- 
munication with adjoining supports. Under dangerous circum- 
stances, or in compliance with orders received, he may require a 
part or even the whole of the support to remain in ranks; but 
ordinarily the men of the support stack arms and merely remain in 
the vicinity of the stacks ready to fall in. 

The pickets. 

157. It is the duty of pickets to maintain uninterrupted observa- 
tion of the ground to the front and on the flanks by means of send- 
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nels and patrols, to report promptly hostile movements and other 
information relating to the enemy, to prevent unauthorized persons 
from passing the line of observation, and to drive off small parties 
of the enemy or to make temporary resistance to larger bodies. 

Pickets usually consist, of complete sections or platoons under 
command of an officer or a selected noncommissioned officer. 

158. The picket proceeds to its assigned position with caution, 
being preceded by patrols unless other troops are already on the 
ground. 

The commander immediately posts double sentinels in places 
favorable for observation and sends out patrols to examine theground 
in the vicinity. He divides the picket into reliefs and personally 
makes all details. 

A single sentinel is placed over the stacks or in the vicinity. He 
reports all signals and unusual occurrences. When the picket is 
under cover a double sentinel may be necessary. 

When the sentinels of the line of observation can not be seen 
from the picket a connecting sentinel will be necessary for purposes 
of communication. 

Any of the sentinels, except of the interior guards, may be placed 
on high points to increase their range of vision. 

The commander of a picket should, as soon as practicable, com- 
municate with adjoining pickets with a view to mutual support, and 
report his arrangements to the commander of the support. 

159. Roads from the direction of the enemy should oe commanded 
by pickets placed on or near them. 

The picket should be concealed from view of the enemy, and be 
in or quite near to a strong defensive position with a good field of 
fire to the front and flanks. 

A picket must not take post in a house or an inclosure with high 
walls, unless ordered to do so by superiors. 

100. The intervals between pickets are very variable, usually 
from 400 to 800 yards in the daytime. At night and in thick 
weather additional pickets or sentry squads may be necessary. 

The distance of the pickets from the support will, as a rule, be 
about 600 yards. 

101. For every sentinel and for every patrol there must be three 
reliefs; therefore one-third of the strength of the picket gives the 
maximum number of men which will be on duty as sentinels or 
patrols at one time. The picket commander will make the best 
dispositions he can with the means available. It is of less impor- 
tance to form a continuous chain of sentinels than to occupy the 
important points and the roads and trails coming from the enemy’s 
direction, the intermediate territory being watched by patrols. 
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162 . Fires will not be lighted by a picket except by permission, 
under circumstances favorable for concealment. Cooking for the 
picket will be done at the support. 

The arms may be stacked, but should be so arranged that each 
relief and each patrol will have a separate place. The men will be 
permitted to remove their equipments, except the cartridge belt. 
They must remain in the immediate vicinity, ready to fall in at once. 
At night a part of the picket will remain under arms; the remainder 
sleep with their weapons at hand. 

163 . The commander of the picket is responsible for the proper 
performance of duty and the constant readiness of his command. 

Before forwarding information he will personally verify it if 
practicable. 

When a superior officer approaches the commander of the picket 
will report to him. The men will remain as they are. 

In case the picket is forced to give way before the enemy it must 
be careful not to mask the fire of the support. 

Individual observers and small patrols of the enemy may be 
captured, provided the pursuit does not go far and does not materi- 
ally impair the strength of the picket. 

Cossack posts and sentry squads. 

164 . The sentinels on the line of observation may be posted from 
the picket direct, or from cossack posts or sentry squads. 

Cossack posts consist of 4 men, being the three reliefs of a single 
sentinel, and a noncommissioned officer or an old soldier in charge. 
Sentry squads consist of the corporal and 7 men, forming a squad of 
infantry. This affords three reliefs of double sentinels, with 1 extra 
man to carry messages and assist in patrolling. Single sentinels are 
used in open country in the daytime; double sentinels in close 
country, in thick weather, at night, or when special vigilance is 
necessary. The sentinels are placed from 10 to 30 yards in advance 
of their groups; the latter rest in concealed positions near the line of 
observation, with intervals of from 100 to 300 yards. 

Ordinarily cossack posts and sentry squads will be posted only 
from the supports, and no pickets will be established for that part 
of the line. 

165 . The advantages of the group system are that it gives conH- 
dence to the sentinels, leaves men available to carry messages, to 
take charge of persons stopped by the sentinels, to communicate 
with adjoining groups, and to do a considerable amount of patrol- 
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ling. The groups are, in effect, small pickets. The fatigue of 
marching the reliefs is saved, there is a more economical use of men, 
and silence — important at night — is maintained. 

When the line of resistance coincides with the line of observation 
or is so near to it that the supports would not be more than 400 
yards distant, the line of sentinels would ordinarily be established 
without the intermediary of pickets, cossack posts being employed 
w T hen it is practicable to use single sentinels, and sentry squads when 
double sentinels are requisite. Patrolling to the front is performed 
by patrols from the support, but patrolling between the posts and 
back to the support would be done by small patrols from the groups. 

The advantages of cossack posts or sentry squads are such that 
they will generally be used instead of pickets. Prompt reinforce- 
ment of threatened points is provided by requiring of the supports 
the same vigilance that ’would otherwise be required of the pickets. 

Small commands may protect themselves by cossack posts or sen- 
try squads, without pickets, supports or reserves, reinforcement 
being provided by requiring a portion of the main body to remain 
on the alert. 

The sentinels. 

166. Sentinels should be concealed from the enemy when practi- 
cable, but their positions must always afford a clear view to the 
front. Double sentinels must be near enough to each other to be 
able to communicate easily in the ordinary voice. 

Sentinels will ordinarily be on duty two hours out of six. In 
severe weather or under exceptional conditions they may be relieved 
hourly or oftener. 

167. Skillful selection of the posts of sentinels will increase their 
field of observation. A high point, under cover, will be of advan- 
tage by night as well as by day on account of greater facility of 
seeing lights and hearing noises. 

The double sentinels established by pickets should not be more 
than 400 yards away. 

The interval between double sentinel posts would seldom exceed 
400 yards. For single sentinels and in close country the interval 
may be as low as 100 yards. 

The sentinel posts of each picket will be numbered from right to 
left, irrespective of the location of their reliefs. 

168. Sentinels will remain motionless, except when it is necessary 
to move for purposes of observation. Reliefs and inspecting officers 
should approach from the rear and remain under cover if possible. 
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169. Glittering objects of uniform or equipment should be cov- 
ered up. It will seldom be necessary to fix bayonets except at 
night, in a dense fog, or in very close country. 

170. General orders for sentinels will embrace the following: 

They will watch to the front and flanks without intermission and 

devote special attention to unusual or suspicious occurrences. As. 
soon as they perceive indications of the presence of the enemy they 
will notify their immediate superiors or the commander of the 
picket. In case of imminent danger, or when an attack is in pro- 
gress, they will give the alarm by firing rapidly. 

By day, officers, noncommissioned officers and detachments fully 
recognized as part of the outpost, and officers known to have au- 
thority over it will be allowed to pass in or out; all others will be 
detained and the noncommissioned officer in charge notified, or 
they will be sent to the examining post if so ordered. Individuals 
who fail to halt or otherwise obey a sentinel will be fired upon 
after a second warning, or sooner if they attempt to attack or escape. 

At night the sentinel will cock his piece as persons approach his 
post and then challenge and advance them in a clear tone of voice 
as prescribed in the Manual of Guard Duty; subsequent action will 
be as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

Deserters will be required to lay down their arms; the commander 
of the picket will send out a patrol to Taring them in. Deserters pur- 
sued by the enemy will be ordered to drop their weapons, and the 
picket will be alarmed. If they fail to obey the order the picket 
will open fire. 

Bearers of flags of truce and their escorts will be halted and 
required to face outw T ard. They will be blindfolded before being 
taken to the commander of the picket. No conversation with them 
is permitted. The commander of the outposts will be notified of 
their arrival. 

A sentinel will not assume a sitting or lying position at night, 
except when specially authorized or ordered to do so. In the day- 
time a sentinel will make full use of natural or artificial cover and 
assume such positions as may be necessary, but without impairing 
his power of observation. He may carry his weapon at will, with 
muzzle elevated. The presence of a superior must not be allowed 
to interfere with observation of the enemy. Patrols touching his 
post will be informed of what he has seen. 

171. The special orders of a sentinel should cover the following 
points: The number and designation of his own post; the number 
and position of adjoining posts; the position of the examining post, 
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the picket and the support, and the best way thereto; the position 
of advance detachments; where the roads lead to; the names of 
villages, streams, and prominent features in sight; the countersign, 
if one is issued. 

Detached posts. 

172 . Detached posts consist of from 3 to 12 men under a non- 
commissioned officer or an officer, and are detailed for special pur- 
poses. Thus, detached posts may be sent out to hold points which 
are of importance for the outpost cavalry, such as a ford or a junc- 
tion of roads; or to occupy positions especially favorable for obser- 
vation, but too far to the front to be included in the line of 
observation; or to protect the flanks of the outpost position. They 
may be detached from a picket, a support, or the reserve, according 
to location. They may also be employed to keep up communication 
between the main body and the reserve at night and between 
pickets which are placed far apart. 

Special orders will be given to the commander -of a detached post 
by the commanding officer sending him out. The men will be 
constantly under arms, and no fires will be made. Detached posts 
should be relieved every six hours, if practicable. 

Examining posts . 

173 . These are double sentinel posts stationed on important roads 
or at designated points. Their reliefs, and such additional men as 
may be necessary, are close at hand under cover, the whole being 
under command of a noncommissioned officer, or of an officer in 
important cases. Persons not clearly recognized as belonging to our 
troops will be halted by the sentinels, whether coming in or going 
out, and will then be examined by the commander, who either 
allows them to pass or has them conducted to the commander of 
the picket. Strangers approaching other points of the line are gen- 
erally passed on to the examining post. 

174 . Although the employment of examining posts is not general 
in field operations, their duties being performed sufficiently well by 
intelligent sentinels and noncommissioned officers, there are many 
occasions w r hen their use is highly important; for example, when 
our soldiers do not speak the language of the country or of the 
enemy, in which case interpreters will be necessary at examining 
posts; when preparations are being made for a movement and strict 
scrutiny at the outposts is ordered; at sieges, whether in attack or 
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defense; or when a force holds the seaports and the enemy can not 
obtain information or supplies except by passing through the lines. 

No one except the commander is allowed to speak to persons pre- 
senting themselves at the examining post. Prisoners and deserters 
will be sent to the rear at once under escort. 

The commander of the examining post is held to strict compliance 
with his instructions and should be careful that strangers do not 
have an opportunity to observe the dispositions of the outpost troops. 

Relieving the outpost. 

175. Cossack posts and sentry squads should be relieved every six 
hours— in trying weather every three hours, if practicable. It will 
be an advantage if the sentinels going on duty at night have become 
acquainted with the ground by the performance of duty at the same 
place in the daytime. 

Pickets and supports should be relieved every twenty-four hours. 
The whole outpost should ordinarily be replaced once a day, but it 
may be kept on duty for two days. All movements should be made 
quietly ana under cover. 

The relieving force must be formed in time so that its supports 
and pickets may replace those on duty at daybreak, this hour being 
chosen in order to nave the advantage of double strength at the 
time of special danger. 

170. Commanders of the various fractions of the old outpost, from 
reserve to cossack post, and sentinels on post, turn over their 
instructions and special orders, written or verbal, with latest infor- 
mation concerning the enemy, and explain the important features 
of the country. With a similar object the first patrols will, if prac- 
ticable, be composed of men of both the old and the new outpost. 
Upon completion of these dispositions the old supports draw in their 
outlying detachments and return to their reserve, which then joins 
the main body; or the supports may each return to the main body 
by the most convenient way, preceded by the reserve. 

When relieved by an advance guard, the outpost resumes its place 
in the main body as the column passes. 

Outpost patrols. 

177. Outpost patrols are divided into those which operate beyond 
the lines and those whose duty lies principally within the lines. 
The former, called reconnoitering patrols , examine the ground in the 
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direction of the enemy; the latter, called visiting patrols , maintain 
communication between the parts of the outpost and supervise the 
performance of duty on the line of observation. 

178. The system of patrols should be so arranged as to make 
exploration continuous. Although scouts and detachments of cav- 
alry will remain in contact with the enemy, or at least be pushed 
forward to a considerable distance, more detailed exploration by 
infantry patrols in the foreground must not be neglected. The best 
results will be obtained only by careful selection of the members of 
patrols, especially of the leaders. 

179. Heconnoitering patrols are composed of at least two men and 
a skillful leader who, in important cases, should be an officer. The 
knack of quickly finding one’s way in a strange country; indefatig- 
ability born of pleasure in the work; presence of mind and shrewd- 
ness, w T hich in moments of danger always manage to surmount diffi- 
culties, are desirable qualities for duties of this kind. The strength 
of the patrol varies according to circumstances and may even con- 
sist of an entire company or troop. 

180. The object of patrols is not to fight, but to obtain informa- 
tion, ascertain the presence of the enemy, or discover his approach. 

Patrols move cautiously and silently; they halt frequently in order . 
to listen; they make themselves familiar w r ith the ground so as to 
be able to report on it and, if necessary, to act as guides; they guard 
against danger of being cut off, sometimes by taking a different 
return route. They usually go in light marching order. It may be 
necessary to indicate the time for their return. The rattling of 
equipments and glittering of metallic parts must be prevented. 

181. All patrols, when they cross the line of observation, must 
communicate to the nearest sentinel the direction in which they are 
about to advance; on their return they will similarly report what 
they have seen of the enemy within the nearest sentinel’s range 
of observation. 

182. Any ground near the line of observation which might afford 
cover for bodies of troops, or for scouts or spies, and the entrance 
to which can not be observed by sentinels, should be frequently 
searched by patrols. 

183. Definite information concerning the enemy should be reported 
at once. The patrol will not fire unless danger to its members or 
the command is imminent. 

Pickets on the flank of an outpost position will cause some of 
their patrols to explore toward the outward flank. 

184. Visiting patrols usually consist of a noncommissioned officer 
and two or three men. They are sent out by the picket every hour 
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or two to the support, the adjoining pickets, and the sentinels. 
They examine suspicious points too distant for the sentinel’s inspec- 
tion, relieve sick or wounded sentinels, and take charge of detained 
persons. 

Visiting patrols and reliefs should not expose the position of con- 
cealed sentinels by marching in the open. 

Cavalry outposts — Outpost cavalry for mixed commands . 

185. The distribution and duties of cavalry outposts conform in a 
general way to what* has been prescribed for the outposts of mixed 
commands. The principal modifications result from the greater 
mobility of the cavalry and the necessity of providing for proper 
care of the horses. 

186. As cavalry usually covers a wide extent of territory in the 
performance of its duty, and must, moreover, take advantage of 
scattered watering facilities and stores of forage, it will seldom be 
practicable to assemble large bodies in restricted spaces for the night 
and protect them by continuous lines of outposts. Each camp or 
bivouac will generally be required to furnish its own outposts, the 
strength of the latter depending upon circumstances. 

187. Proximity of the enemy and hostility of the inhabitants will 
entail arduous duty in the service of protection; it must, however, 
be confined to the lowest limit consistent with safety in order to 
preserve the efficiency of the command. 

188. Far-reaching patrols will protect cavalry against surprise by 
infantry, affording sufficient time to make preparations to meet the 
attack by dismounted fire, or to recover freedom of action by with- 
drawing from camp. But a rapid and determined advance of hos- 
tile cavalry will suffer but little delay if opposed only by the mounted 
shock action of weak outposts. 

189. When the roads are blocked by a succession of obstacles de- 
fended by dismounted men, even superior forces of cavalry may be 
held in check. By holding villages, bridges, fords, defiles, etc., 
with their rifles, cavalry outposts will contribute more to the secur- 
ity of the main body than by mounted action. 

Mounted engineer troops may be utilized in preparing obstacles 
and strengthening positions. 

190. Wl len cavalry is encamped on a wide front it covers itself by 
sending forward only outpost squadrons or outpost troops, which 
act as supports to and are protected by smaller bodies. In the ex- 
ceptional cases when large bodies of cavalry are closely concentrated, 
outpost reserves may be added to this formation. 
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191 . The line of resistance is occupied by the supports (outpost 
squadrons) placed in favorable locations, further strengthened by 
obstacles, intrenchments, etc. , at a distance of about 2,000 yards from 
the reserve, or from the main body when there is no reserve. 

192 . The supports send forward about half their strength as pick- 
ets and cossack posts, which are placed about 1,200 yards from their 
supports and furnish the vedettes for the line of observation. 

A squadron of cavalry as a support will, with its pickets, cossack 
posts, and vedettes, cover a front of about 2j miles. 

193 . The pickets are placed on or near the roads and, in addition 
to one or more double vedettes, furnish patrols according to their 
strength, which generally is not less than a platoon of 24 men. 

194 . Cossack posts consist of groups of 4 mounted men, 1 of them 
being designated as the leader. They take position under cover, 
dismounted, near the line of observation, and place 1 man, dis- 
mounted, as a vedette in the nearest position favorable for obser- 
vation, seldom more than 50 yards off. The horses are held or 
securely tied. 

Cossack posts are usually sent out from the support, but a picket 
may post a portion of its vedettes in the same way, and the reserve 
and main body may use special cossack posts. At night the num- 
ber or strength of cossack posts and their vedettes may be doubled. 

195 . When the distance of double vedettes from their pickets does 
not exceed 100 yards the horses will, whenever practicable, be left 
with the picket. At greater distances, up to about 600 yards, a third 
man should be sent along to hold the horses of the other two; or 
cosBack posts may be established. 

196 . Cossack posts and pairs of vedettes are placed from 400 to 600 
yards apart. Tne position of vedettes should be carefully selected, 
advantage being taken of high points to increase range of vision. 

A single sentinel will be posted at the picket; supports will estab- 
lish a single sentinel or one or more double sentinels. 

Connecting vedettes are generally mounted, or at least have their 
horses at hand. 

197 . The commander of the support will designate examining posts 
when necessary. In accordance with the military situation ana the 
orders he has received he will arrange for feeding, watering, cooking, 
and for shifting of saddles; he will also provide for the subsistence 
of his advance troops. His usual position is with the support, but 
for purposes of instruction and inspection he goes where his presence 
may seem necessary. Upon arrival of superiors he reports to them. 
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198. In close country observation must be supplemented by active 
patrolling. The principal reliance will be placed on the reconijoit- 
ering patrols sent to a distance to find the enemy. After gaining 
contact they must remain in touch, day and night. They must be 
strong enough to be able to send messengers whenever necessary; 
hence occasional reinforcement will be required. 

199. Vedettes and sentinels are relieved every two hours, or 
oftener in severe weather. Cossack posts are relieved every twelve 
or six hours, according to the weather. Their horses should neither 
be unsaddled nor unbridled; everything must be in readiness for 
instant action. 

Pickets and detached posts will not unsaddle or unbridle at night. 
During the daytime cinchas may be loosened and saddles shifted 
one-third at a time. Feeding and watering may also take place one- 
third at a time. Horses being fed should be removed a short dis- 
tance from the others. 

Pickets and cossack posts should prepare positions from which 
they can fire with effect and have the advantage of cover. It is to 
be accepted as a general principle that, in resisting an enemy, all 
parts of a cavalry outpost will place their chief reliance on the use 
of firearms; consequently arrangements must be made for such use 
to the best advantage. 

200. In certain cases it may be of advantage for vedettes to re- 
main mounted, but as a general rule, careful observation, especially 
with field glasses, can only be carried on dismounted. 

201. The outpost cavalry is usually drawn from the divisional 
cavalry, or from the cavalry assigned to a separate command. The 
commander of the whole force will decide how much cavalry is to be 
included in the detail for outpost duty, bearing in mind the amount 
of cavalry available, its condition, the nature of the country, the 
state of the weather, etc. 

202. The commander of the outposts will, in outpost orders, pre- 
scribe the distribution, both by day and by night, of the cavalry 
assigned to him. 

It may be employed as follows: 

1. By day it may form an advance screen several miles beyond 
the line of observation. At night the bulk of this force will usually 
be drawn in to the reserve, but patrols or small detachments would 
still be left in touch with the enemy, and at bridges, fords, and on 
the main roads in front of the position. 

2. It may be used for purposes of reconnaissance and to keep up 
communication with bodies of independent cavalry in the neigh- 
borhood. 
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3. If it is considered advisable, in order to allow the horses to 
recuperate, or for other reasons, not to send cavalry far in advance 
of the line of observation, small detachments may be turned over 
to the commanders of the supports for patrolling, the remainder 
being held with the reserve. 

4. When infantry has been severely taxed by marching or fighting, 
a large part of the outpost may temporarily be formed of cavalry. 

5. When the number of mounted orderlies of infantry is for any 
reason insufficient, a few troopers may be assigned to the reserve 
and the supports for orderly duty. 

6. Detached posts in distant or exposed positions maybe occupied 
by cavalry during the daytime. When ample cavalry is available 
the infantry may, in open country and during clear weather, be 
relieved of a considerable part of its duty on the line of observation 
during the daytime by placing cavalry cossack posts at such points 
on or beyond the line as afford an extensive view of the country. 

203. The general line to be occupied by the advance screen will 
be indicated by the commander of the outpost, but all the details 
should be left to the commander of the outpost cavalry. 
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MARCHES. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

204. The principal work of troops in the field consists in march- 
ing. Battles come as occasional incidents in a campaign, but marches 
are of daily occurrence. Marching forms the basis of all operations, 
and success depends in a large measure upon its reliable execution. 
The mere fact of the punctual arrival at designated points of bodies 
of troops in good condition for battle may be of decisive importance. 

205. Marches are executed in accordance with rules which vary 
with the military situation and distance from the enemy. They 
may be classified as follows: 

(a) Ordinary marches , made on occasions when proximity of an 
enemy is out of the question, such as changes of station by marching 
in time of peace, marches to or from landings or railroad stations, 
marches of concentration at great distance from the front, etc. 

(b) Marches in campaign , made in the theater of war, when con- 
tact with the enemy is possible or probable. 

(c) Marches into action , preparatory to or during deployment, with 
a view to an immediate attack or the occupation of a defensive 
position, the enemy having been located. 

(d) Forced marches . Whenever unusual exertions are demanded 
of troops on the march in order to hasten their arrival, the result is 
a “forced march.’ ’ In such cases the number and duration of the 
halts are diminished, the pace, especially of mounted troops, may 
be accelerated, the rests are reduced to the time necessary for cook- 
ing or feeding and the indispensable repose of the troops, and the 
movement continues, day and night, until destination is reached. 

The term “forced marches” is also applied to a succession of 
marches of more than ordinary length. 

(e) Night marches . Heavy tog, severe storms, or blizzards may 
limit the range of vision and bring about conditions similar to those 
which make night marches difficult. 

(f) Practice marches, which are made with a view to exercising 
and instructing a command, or of accustoming it to field service. 
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With mounted troops and pack trains it is especially desirable that 
the backs of animals be hardened before entering an arduous cam- 
paign. Such marches afford an excellent opportunity for inspection 
of the field equipment, and contribute materially to the health and 
discipline of a command during periods of prolonged inactivity. 

206. Unseasoned troops suffer severely on the march. The ranks 
of the infantry are depleted by the sick and foot-sore, the efficiency 
of the cavalry for mounted work is impaired and eventually 
destroyed by the prevalence of sore backs, and the horses ana 
mules of field artillery and trains suffer with contused shoulders 
and go lame. Advantage must therefore be taken of every oppor- 
tunity to accustom the troops to marching and thus to gradually bring 
the feet and muscles of the men and the backs or shoulders of ani- 
mals into coudition permitting severe and prolonged exertion. 

207. The most important factors in maintaining and enhancing 
the marching efficiency of troops are strict discipline on the inarch 
and in camp, good food properly prepared and served at suitable 
hours, avoidance of excesses in eating and drinking, hygienic cloth- 
ing, and care of the feet of the men and of the hoofs 'and backs of 
animals. 

Intestinal disorders of young soldiers are due as much to the man- 
ner of eating and drinking as to the nature of the food consumed. 
In the Tropics special care of the person and moderation in the 
indulgence of appetite are essential to the preservation of fitness for 
work. 

Subordinate officers will therefore have the men and animals of 
their units under constant observation, and make frequent inspec- 
tions and inquiries with a view to immediate application of the 
remedies that may be suitable, at halts or in camp. 

208. It is the duty of every commander on the march to be con- 
tinually on the alert for opportunities — within the limits dictated 
by the military situation and regard for the discipline and health of 
the command — to ease the hardships of the troops. All unnecessary 
exertions waste the reserve strength of men and animals, and use- 
lessly impair the fighting efficiency of the command. 

ELEMENTS COMPOSING COLUMNS. 

209. Columns on the march are composed of the troops, their light 
and regimental trains, the ammunition columns, the provision and 
forage columns, and of other parks, trains, and depots, depending 
upon the size of the force. 
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Bodies of cavalry of considerable size should not form part of the 
same column with foot troops, except in clearly necessary cases. 
The difference in the rate of marching is very tiresome to cavalry 
and tends to produce sore backs. 

210. The led horses and the prescribed vehicles or pack animals 
constitute the train of the troops. It is divided into the light train , 
which is required by the troops during an action, and the regimental 
train , which is not utilized until the command goes into camp or 
bivouac. 

211. The rations, forage, and material of war consumed by the 
troops are replaced by drawing from supply trains. The ammuni- 
tion columns, one for each of the three divisions and one as a corps 
reserve, are in charge of trained officers and men. 

The provision columns, horse depots, etc., generally remain at a 
safe distance in rear and form a distinct column, or move in a suc- 
cession of separate columns. 

ORDER OF MARCH. 

212. Protection for columns on the march is provided by the cav- 
alry, the advance guards, flank guards, and rear guards assigned to 
such duty. 

The other elements of the column march in the order demanded 
by the tactical situation. 

213. The artillery as a rule should be w T ell up toward the head of 
the column, so that its entrance into action may be expedited. 
However, for reasons of security, it should not form the leading 
element of the column; also, the arrival of the infantry must not be 
delayed by too large a mass of artillery near the head. 

In the march of a corps on a single road the batteries of the lead- 
ing division which are not with the advance guard would ordinarily 
be well placed behind the leading regiment of the main body; the 
corps artillery in rear of the leading division, and the batteries of 
the other divisions in rear of their leading brigades. 

If all the batteries of the first division be in the advance guard, 
then the corps artillery may be pushed up nearer to the head o 1 
the column. In a strategical pursuit, if there is good opportunity 
for its employment, for example, in forcing a crossing or to inter- 
cept the enemy’s march, the Bulk of the artillery may be placed 
near the head of the main body. On the other hand, while march- v 
.ing through long defiles or dense forests, and on night marches, it 
might be placed at the end of the column. 

2182^-05 6 
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In smaller commands similar principles apply, except that col- 
umns not larger than a brigade seldom have artillery with the 
advance guard. 

214. The order of brigades in the division, regiments in the bri- 
gade, battalions or squadrons in the regiment, and companies, 
troops, or batteries in the battalion, squadron, or group, should 
change in a column on the march from day to day, the unit at the 
head of the column one day taking its place at the rear the next 
day, and so on. 

The commanding officer will make such changes in this system 
as he may deem necessary, in order to avoid fatigue, or for other 
sufficient reasons. 

215. Every body of troops is accompanied by its light train, which 
marches at the rear of the unit to which it belongs. However, it 
may be desirable to have the ammunition wagons assembled at the 
rear of larger units, for example, the regiment, brigade, or advance 
guard. 

On ordinary marches the regimental trains, each under a quarter- 
master, assembled and arranged in the order of march of the troops , 
march in rear of the whole column of troops under the orders of the 
chief quartermaster of the command. At the end of each day’s 
march the trains will join the troops to wdiich they belong. 

When contact with the enemy is expected, the assembled regi- 
mental trains march at sufficient distance in rear, or in advance in 
a retrograde movement, to avoid incurring danger or hampering the 
operations. 

When two or more divisions march on the same road the dispo- 
sition of the trains will vary according to circumstances. To have 
each division followed by all its trains, is an arrangement not to be 
expected, except when there is no danger of encountering the 
enemy. Usually, in campaign, in order that a portion of the sup- 
plies may be of easy access, the whole of the trains is divided into 
two parts. The components of the first part may march in rear of 
their divisions, but oftener at a distance of about seven miles in 
rear of the column. The second part is kept further to the rear, 
and may be directed to go into park and await orders. 

When an engagement is confidently expected, some of the sec- 
tions of the ammunition columns must be near enough to the 
troops to be able to replenish the supply of ammunition during and 
immediately after an engagement. One of the field hospitals for 
each division should also be close at hand, if possible ahead of the 
ammunition sections. 
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The regimental trains are not brought up until after the close of 
the engagement. 

216. The different units of the column, in the trains as well as in 
the troops, are separated at the start by distances prescribed by 
regulations or by the commander. These distances are temporarily 
increased or diminished according to circumstances, thus facilita- 
ting uniform progress without checks, and with a continual tendency 
to gradual resumption of normal distances. 

FORMATION OF THE COLUMNS. 

217. When columns of troops are to be placed on the road their 
departure will, as a rule, not be preceded by a general assembly 
ana formation of the command. 

When the troops occupy quarters, camps, or bivouacs at some 
distance from the road to be followed, the column is formed by the 
successive arrival of the elements at an initial point. The com- 
mander fixes the initial point after considering the position of the 
troops and the roads by which they can join the column; as a rule 
it will be located in the direction of the proposed march. He also- 
prescribes the hour at which the elements shall pass the initial 
point and, if necessary, the routes to be followed in reaching it. 
He may designate special initial points for bodies of troops which 
would be spared needless detours thereby. 

The commanders of subordinate units examine the route to be fol- 
lowed, calculate the time required, and fix the start of their com- 
mands accordingly. They may designate intermediate initial points. 
In each case the initial point should be of easy access, consequently 
it should not be placed at the exit of a defile, village, or forest. 

When the troops are located along or near the road to be followed, 
the column is formed by starting the large units at a suitable time. 
The commander prescribes the hour of departure for the principal 
elements, and subordinate commanders issue corresponding instruc- 
tions to the fractions under their orders. 

When troops march in parallel columns, sections of the country 
may be assigned in which the roads and resources shall be reserved 
to their exclusive use. 

218. On the march the troops will, as far as practicable, keep to- 
the right side of the road, leaving the left free for circulation. When 
the roads are narrow, space should still be given for single mounted 
men to pass freely up or down the column. When the roads are 
soft with mud or deep with sand, it may be advisable to divide the 
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column longitudinally, thus permitting men and animals to pick 
their way with better footing and leaving the middle of the road 
clear. The suffering from heat and dust may also be materially 
reduced by this method. But, whatever the widening of the column 
thus produced, increase of length of the road space occupied by 
any unit should not be permitted, as this would lead to straggling 
and lengthening of the column. 

219. Infantry will usually march in column of fours — column of 
twos when necessary; cavalry in column of fours on good roads or 
when compact formation is desirable, otherwise in column of twos; 
artillery in single column of carriages (column of sections). On 
trails, troops will have to march in column of files or troopers, often 
with increased distances between individuals. In marching across 
country the commander will order such formation as may be advan- 
tageous, taking into consideration the tactical requirements of the 
case, the constant object being to expedite the movement and prevent 
undue elongation of the column. 

PREPARATION FOR A MARCH. 

220. As soon as orders for a march are received the commander 
of the column studies the best maps available and endeavors to gain 
all the information obtainable concerning the country and the roads 
by which he is to march, and investigates the possibility of com- 
municating with parallel columns. When necessary he secures 
well-informed inhabitants of the country to serve as guides. Pioneer 
detachments under a commissioned officer are sent out to precede 
the column for the purpose of removing obstacles and preparing the 
way for the troops. 

221. When practicable an officer is sent ahead to make arrange- 
ments for camp sites, grazing, fuel, and water; and when necessary, 
supplies of forage and rations are deposited along the route or pro- 
cured from the inhabitants in advance. 

222. The commanding officer will assure himself, through reports 
from subordinate commanders and staff officers and by personal 
observation, that the men of the command are in fit condition for the 
march; that they are provided with good arms, suitable equipment, 
and ample ammunition; that animals are properly shod and the 
train provided with spare parts; that suitable means are provided 
for the care of the sick, and that the reserve supplies of all kinds 
are sufficient for ordinary emergencies. 
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THE STAKT. 

223. When practicable, the march should begin in the morning 
after the animals have been fed and the men have had their break- 
fasts. The canteens should be filled with water, or weak coffee or 
tea, and, when the prompt arrival of the wagons is at all doubtful, 
the men should carry one cooked meal in their haversacks or sad- 
dlebags. The fires are put out, latrines filled, and the camp policed 
before departure. 

224. The hour for the start depends upon circumstances. The 
military situation, the length of the march, and the state of the 
weather may require an early start, especially in midsummer and in 
the Tropics. In ordinary cases a later start is of benefit to the 
troops; animals and young men rest well in the early morning hours. 
Therefore, as a rule, foot troops should not start before daylight; 
mounted troops about an hour later. This is especially advisable 
for mounted troops (if grazing is depended upon), as animals eat 
more freely in the morning. 

Ample time should be left after a seasonable reveille for the men 
to breakfast, animals to feed, and the wagons or mules to be packed. 

Every duty of the camp, on a march at a distance from the 
enemy, should be performed according to calls sounded under the 
direction of the commanding officer. 

Reveille and stables should take place at an hour designated the 
evening before. 

The signals for striking camp and putting the command on the 
road, such as the general , boots and saddles , etc., should be ordered 
by the commanding officer. No signal should be sounded until the 
duties pertaining to the preceding one have been completed. U ndue 
haste leads to confusion, ill temper, and badly conducted prepara- 
tion, which may affect the tone of the command during the whole 
day. After the general has sounded, one or more officers of each 
organization should superintend the preparation for the march. 

225. Troops should never be permitted to start before the desig- 
nated hour. In small commands on an ordinary march, when diffi- 
cult conditions of the road are anticipated, it may be desirable to 
permit the wagon train to start before the troops. This is especially 
applicable to mounted commands which may thus secure time for 
grazing and still easily overtake the train before arrival in camp*_ 

Commanding officers, of whatever rank, are enjoined not to ^ 
increase the fatigue of the troops by prolonged waiting under arms v 
before the start. 
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The departure of an element of the column should never be 
delayed. If the commander is not present at the head of his troops 
at the proper time, the officer next in rank starts them off, for 
otherwise the prescribed plan would be destroyed. 

THE BATE AND LENGTH OF MARCHES. 

226. The rate of progress of a mixed command is regulated by 
that of the foot troops. It varies with the nature of the country, 
the condition of the roads, the season of the year, the state of the 
weather, the length of the march, the size of the command, and the 
morale and physical condition of the troops. It is of great impor- 
tance that a uniform rate be maintained throughout the column. 
The officer who sets the pace at the head of the column should bear 
in mind that the units in rear are at a disadvantage and that an 
irregular pace tends to produce alternate checking and hurrying, 
which is destructive of the condition and temper of the troops. 
When a change in the pace is to be made, warning should be sent 
to subordinate commanders. 

227. For infantry, the rate prescribed for drill is 3.4 miles per 
hour; on the road the maximum to be counted on while marching 
is 3 miles per hour — including halts, 2J miles per hour. Sandy, 
muddy, or slippery roads, great heat and dust, strong' head winds 
and storms, or broken country reduce the rate of progress. When 
it is necessary to climb hills, or to wade through swamps, or across 
submerged fields, a very liberal allowance must be made in time 
calculations. The rate for infantry columns, under average condi- 
tions, may be assumed at 2\ to 2£ miles per hour. Thus, for a 
march of 15 miles, a period of six to seven hours is necessary. 

228. For cavalry, the usual marching gait is the walk. Although 
small commands can be trained to make nearly 4 miles an hour 
under favorable conditions, the rate for forces larger than a squad- 
ron will be about 3J miles per hour. Allowing for halts, the rate 
would be 3J to 3 i miles per hour. Thus a march of 15 miles at a 
walk would require four and one-half hours. When the weather, 
the roads, and the horses present favorable conditions, the march- 
ing rate should be about 5 miles per hour after the first halt, alter- 
nating the walk and trot, and occasionally dismounting and leading 
for short distances. Level ground is utilized for the trot. 

229. In ascending or descending steep slopes cavalry, artillery, 
and men riding on wagons who are able to walk will be required 
to dismount. In cold weather, or when men are tired of riding, 
this is a measure of relief, which should be applied when desirable. 
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The gait should be slow enough to enable all the horses to keep 
up without undue exertion. When the walk at the head of the 
column is too fast, the troopers in rear are forced to trot every min- 
ute or two in order to preserve their distance; a fast trot makes a 
gallop necessary at the tail of the column, the evil in each case in- 
creasing with the length of the column. Such methods destroy the 
uniformity of the march and are extremely fatiguing to both men 
and horses; they lead to the ruin of cavalry commands, even on 
ordinary marches in time of peace. 

230 . The periods of trot alternating with the walk should not, as 
a rule, exceed ten to fifteen minutes in duration; too frequent changes 
of gait also are undesirable. 

In order to facilitate taking advantage of level stretches of ground 
for trotting, especially in undulating country, liberal latitude as to 
distances Siould be allowed to commanders of subordinate units on 
ordinary marches, or at considerable distance from the enemy. 

231 . For field artillery the habitual gait is the walk, 3£ to 3£ miles 
per hour. On rapid marches the slow trot alternates with the walk. 
Horse artillery adopts the rate of the cavalry. 

The rate of wagon trains varies with the class of draft animals, the 
size of the load, the length of the columns, and the condition of the 
roads. While large mules drawing light loads on good roads can do 
nearly 4 miles an hour, in long columns a rate of 2 miles, and in 
smaller commands 2 J miles per hour, including halts, is all that can 
be expected under favorable conditions. 

232 . The. length of the average march for infantry and for mixed 
commands consisting partly of foot troops is 15 miles per day, with 
a day of rest at least once a week. Small commands of seasoned 
infantry marching on good roads in cool weather can cover 20 miles 
per day, but in extensive operations involving large bodies of troops 
the average rate of progress will not exceed 10 miles per day. 
Field artillery marches 15 to 20 miles a day; cavalry, after men and 
animals are hardened, 25 miles a day; wagon trains about the same 
as infantry. 

ROAD SPACES. 

233 . The normal distances, in the clear 1 between units on route 
marches, should be the same as those prescribed in drill regulations 
for troops marching at “attention.” A change in the norinal dis- 
tances will be ordered by the commanding officer when the circum- 
stances justify such action. 

For approximate calculations we assume 2 men per yard for foot 
troops, 1 man per yard for mounted troops, and 20 yards for each 
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gun, caisson, or wagon. For troops at war strength the road spaces, 
including distances, will be about as follows: 



Company yards . . 60 

Battalion . do 250 

With regimental train do 325 

Regiment do 800 

With regimental train do 1,050 

Troop do 100 

Squadron do 450 

With regimental train do 600 

Regiment (cavalry) do 1, 300 

With regimental train do 1,850 

Battery do 350 

With regimental train do 400 

Infantry brigade do 2,500 

With regimental trains do 3, 400 

Division (part of corps) do 12,000 

Division with all trains miles.. 11 

Army corps, with all its auxiliary troops and trains do 35 

Cavalry division, complete do 10 



These spaces are only slightly greater than the requirements of 
drill regulations. On the march, after a command is straightened 
out on the road, a certain amount of elongation always takes place. 
In calculating the length of a column further allowance must there- 
fore be made in accordance w ith circumstances — sometimes as much 
as 25 per cent. An increased distance between units at the start 
will dinlfnish subsequent lengthening of the column. 

DETAILS OF A MARCH. 

234 . As soon as the head of the column takes the road after leav- 
ing catnp the commander orders the route step (route order for cav- 
alry and artillery). After marching half to three-fourths of an hour 
the troops are halted for fifteen minutes to allow the men to relieve 
themselves and to adjust their clothing and accouterments. In 
small commands it will be possible to exercise judgment in select- 
ing the place for the first halt; it w T ould be undesirable to stop the 
command in the streets of a village or other place w hich wduld 
defeat one of the objects of the halt. 

After the first rest there should x be a halt of ten minutes every 
hour— that is, the troops march fifty minutes and then halt ten. 
This is not intended to be a rigid rule, but may be modified accord- 
ing to circumstances. In very hot weather, for example, it may be ~ 
necessary to make the halts longer and more frequent. 

As a rule troops prefer to finish their day’s work as soon as possi- 
ble. In good weather with favorable temperature long halts will 
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not be desirable for marches of less than about 15 miles for infan- 
try or 25 miles for cavalry. When the day’s march is to be pro- 
longed so that it will run well into the afternoon, a halt of about 
one hour near mealtime w T ill often be of advantage. Staff officers 
or mounted men should be sent ahead to find a suitable place for 
this halt; wood, water, grass, dry ground, and shade are desirable 
features. Notification as to the proposed length of the halt should 
be circulated. Arms are stacked and equipments removed; the 
cavalry dismount and loosen cinchas. 

235 . In commands not exceeding a regiment, and in wagon trains 
of less than a mile in length, the halt may be simultaneous, the 
signal from the head being promptly repeated. The heads of units 
halt, the elements thereof close up, mounted troops and drivers dis- 
mount, .and men are permitted to fall out if necessary. 

In longer columns it will be necessary to make arrangements so 
that the march of organizations shall not be impeded by halts of 
those preceding them. This may be done by causing the infantry 
and cavalry with their light trains to leave the road clear while rest- 
ing, so that the units may to a certain extent overlap; or the watches 
of adjutants may be made to agree before starting, and the regiments, 
squadrons, and batteries all halt and start off again at prescribed 
moments. The artillery and trains remain on the road. 

236 . In the cavalry the hourly halts are of shorter duration — five 
minutes — and advantage is taken of the opportunity to examine the 
horses’ feet, adjust saddles, and tighten cinchas if necessary. In the 
field artillery the halts are from five to ten minutes; the harness is 
adjusted, girths tightened, etc. 

237 . In ascending or descending slopes, crossing streams or other 
obstacles, or passing through defiles requiring a reduction of front, 
every precaution should be taken to prevent interruption of the 
steady progress of the troops in rear. If the distances are not 
sufficient to prevent checks, units should be allowed to overlap; 
streams and similar obstacles should be crossed at several places at 
the same time; and while passing through short defiles the pace 
should be accelerated and the exit cleared at once. In case of delay 
while crossing an obstacle the head of a company, troop, or battery 
will slacken its pace or halt beyond the obstacle until all have passed; 
a faster pace, if necessary, will then be taken up by the unit in a body. 

The commander of the column should be constantly informed by 
the leader of the advance guard, or by staff officers designated for 
that purpose, of near features of the road likely to delay the march, 
with indication of remedies available. 
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238. No man shall leave the ranks without permisson of the 
company or higher commander. If the absence be for a few min- 
utes only, the man will leave his rifle with the company; if he 
needs medical attention he is sent — if necessary, assisted — to the 
surgeon with a pass showing his name, company, and regiment. 
The surgeon returns the pass stating disposition made of the man, 
who may be' admitted to the ambulance, permitted to ride on a 
wagon of the train, or simply to fall out and rejoin at the end of 
the day’s march, coming in with the rear guard. 

When soldiers are separated from their commands on account of 
wounds or sickness, their arms and equipments will accompany 
them if practicable. 

The horse, saber and horse equipments of a mounted soldier who 
is admitted to the ambulance or to the hospital are taken back to 
the troop by the noncommissioned officer who accompanied him. 

239. A police or provost guard under an officer marches at the 
rear of the column of troops in cases where there is no regular rear 
guard or w T here it is too far away to be effective for police purposes. 
An assistant surgeon, with necessary equipment and transportation, 
should form part of this guard. 

It is the duty of all officers and noncommissioned officers to pre- 
vent straggling. All enlisted men found away from their organiza- 
tions without authority will be arrested; they will be returned to 
their commands at a favorable opportunity, with a statement as to 
the circumstances of their apprehension. Towns and villages 
through w T hich the column has passed, and if necessary the country 
along the road, will be searched by patrols. All persons, whether 
soldiers, camp followers, or inhabitants, found pillaging, maraud- 
ing, or committing crimes will be arrested, to be dealt with according 
to the rules and custom of war. 

The guard also takes charge of prisoners captured from the enemy 
and sent to the rear. 

In commands larger than a brigade a provost marshal is furnished 
with a suitable force and has charge of the police of the camp and 
the column, or of such portions as may be assigned to him. 

240. On the march the company commander goes where his pres- 
ence may be necessary; his usual place is at the head of the com- 
pany, but he should occasionally allow it to march past him, in order 
to observe the condition of the men. When more than one officer 
is present with a troop or company, one of them will be required to 
march at the rear of the organization. 

The commanding officer of a larger unit informs himself from 
time to time, especially after passing obstacles, by personal observa- 
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tion or by means of staff officers, of the state of progress of the sub- 
ordinate units in rear and of the condition of his command. 

When a cause of delay — for example, a damaged bridge — is met 
with, the commanders of units in the column and of troops farther 
to the rear should be notified of the minimum length of the delay; 
the troops then conduct themselves as they would at halts. 

241. In the cavalry constant vigilance is necessary to see that the 
men ride properly. Lounging in the saddle, and spurring or fretting 
of horses to make them canter, should be promptly followed by 
punishment. 

If the horse apparently refuses to trot the rider may be required 
to fold his arms while the horse is being led, or he maybe changed 
to another horse, or moved to a place near the head of the troop. 

The appearance of the troops should be uniform. Necessary 
changes in the clothing should be anticipated by an order. 

242. One of the greatest sources of hardship for troops on a march, 
especially for infantry, is hot weather. The best way to counteract 
its effect and prevent heat stroke is found in the proper use of drink- 
ing water. 

The excessive drinking of water is injurious; its consumption 
is largely a matter of personal habit. Under ordinary conditions 
a canteen of water should last a man a day. Many men do not 
drink at all during the marching hours. All soldiers should be 
trained to an economical use of water and to keeping a small reserve 
until an opportunity comes to repleni&h the supply; officers should 
set a good example in this respect. 

This training is of special value when water is scarce or is known 
to be infected with harmful bacteria. When marching through 
country in which cholera is prevalent such restraint becomes im- 
perative. 

cf It is the duty of commanding officers to afford sufficient oppor- 
tunities for drinking good water and replenishing canteens, but it 
should be done by order, not by straggling from the command. A 
medical officer near the head of the column may be called upon to 
decide whether water is fit to di;ink. In certain cases the advance 
gfiard may require the inhabitants to place water in vessels along 
the line of march for the convenient use of the troops. On long 
marches through country deficient in water, or infected with 
cholera, it will be necessary to carry along a supply in wagons. 

243. The watering of cavalry horses on the march depends largely 
on the facilities available. In hot weather, or if nothing is known 
about the water supply of the country over which the day’s march 
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is to be made, water call should be sounded shortly before leaving 
camp and every horse allowed to drink. Good opportunities for 
watering on the road should not be neglected, as this is of great 
benefit in hot weather and on severe marches. 

In order to avoid delay, as many troops as possible must water at 
the same time. As the head of the main body approaches a suitable 
stream or other body of water, a guide from the advance guard 
should be ready to show the best routes of access thereto and of 
return to the road, fences being cut or taken dowm for that purpose, 
if necessary. 

Horses must be watered quietly and without confusion; the man- 
ner in which this duty is performed is often a good test of the dis- 
cipline of a mounted command and of the efficiency of its officers. 

The animals of artillery and wagon trains may be watered from 
buckets or by unhitching and riding or leading to water. With 
large commands this requires so much time that it usually is limited 
to occasions wffien troops are in camp — before departure and after 
arrival — or when they are making a long halt. 

244. While marching through high grass or snow the unit at the 
head of the column which is breaking the road should frequently 
be relieved. 

245. In midsummer and in semitropical or tropical regions it will 
often be better to start quite early in order to avoid the heat of the 
middle of the day. When a rather long inarch is to be made under 
such conditions the command might rest for three or four hours 
during the hottest part of the day and then finish the march in the 
evening. 

The nature of the means of transportation may be such that 
“ nooning’ ’ will be unavoidable. As a general proposition, how*- 
ever, it is very undesirable to arrive at a strange place after nightfall 
or even late in the afternoon. 

Halts should not be made in or near towns or villages unless it is 
necessary to secure water or supplies. In such cases the men will 
be kept in the column, details oeing sent to procure whatever may 
be necessary. 

246. When a band accompanies the troops it may under favorable 
conditions be required to play at the long halts. While marching 
through garrisons the command should be called to attention and 
the band or field music required to play a march. Similiar action,, 
may be prescribed while the command marches through a town. 

247. As the column approaches destination all the arrangements 
should be complete for putting the command into camp without 
delay or confusion. The staff officers who preceded the column to 
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locate a camp return to meet their commanding officer and then act 
as guides to conduct fractions of the command to designated grounds. 
In case the troops are to march into a garrison or camp already 
occupied, notice of the arrival of the column is conveyed in advance 
to the commanding officer, and he is consulted as to camping or 
housing the command. When troops are to occupy buildings in 
a town the distribution and assignment should be worked out in 
advance of their arrival. 

As soon as a command arrives at the place where it is to camp, 
guards are placed over the water, the portions selected for drinking 
or cooking water, for watering of animals, and for bathing and wash- 
ing being designated. 

Latrines should be dug as soon as tools can be had, restricted 
localities being assigned in the meantime. Details are made to 
secure wood and water. No man is allowed to leave camp without 
authority. 

248. A column of troops on the march should not, under ordinary 
circumstances, be cut by another. If the heads of two columns 
should meet, at a distance from the enemy, the senior commander 
would have the right of w’ay; if near the enemy, the senior w r ould 
have the responsibility of determining what measures should be 
taken, considering the orders received from higher authority. 

A column in march which finds another halted may pass on, pro- 
vided the commander of the marching column be the senior, or in 
case the other commander does not desire to avail himself of his 
privilege immediately. 

In each case the column w’hich advances first is followed by its 
light train; the other trains w r ait for the other column with its light 
train to pass, but precede the regimental trains of the latter. 

249. As a rule no honors are rendered by troops when on a march. 

Individual officers and soldiers salute only when they have busi- 
ness with commissioned superiors or are addressed by them. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 

(a) Ordinary marches. 

250. On marches of this nature, all danger from an enemy being 
precluded, the principal object is to facilitate the movement and 
diminish the hardships of the troops. 

Ample notice should be given so that troops may make prepara- 
tions without haste. 
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The formation of long columns and the combination of troops of 
different arms of the service in the same column are to be avoided 
if practicable. 

The distances between the elements of a column may be materi- 
ally increased so as to afford greater freedom of movement. In very 
hot weather and on dusty roads the command may thus be divided 
into fractions no larger than a company. 

The regimental train may be permitted to follow immediately in 
rear of the regiment to wliich it belongs, and the supply columns 
may be placed so as to facilitate issues. 

At the end of the day’s march the camps are established along the 
road, having regard for facilities for wood, water, and grazing. 

Lateral movements are thus avoided, and the elements may resume 
the march almost simultaneously next day. 

In case of small mixed commands marching over bad roads, the 
cavalry and artillery may be required to make a much later start, 
so as not to cut up the soft road; in going through high vegetation 
or snow, they might be in the lead to break the way. 

(b) Marches in campaign. 

251. Tactical considerations are of controlling importance. The 
columns are closed up and the impedimenta sent to the rear. The 
troops march in the order indicated by their relative importance in 
the impending action. 

In exceptional cases it may be practicable on broad highways for 
cavalry and infantry to march in double columns of fours, artillery 
and trains in double columns of carriages. 

The readiness of troops for deployment is increased by utilizing 
all the roads leading in the direction of the front. When the 
ground is favorable, the troops should march across country or along 
the roads, leaving the latter free for artillery and trains. 

The regimental trains are assembled and march at a prescribed 
distance in rear of the column. 

The supply columns are kept one or two days’ march in rear of 
the troops. 

252. Communication with other columns should be maintained, 
cavalry patrols or cyclists being utilized for this purpose. Occa- 
sionally a staff officer with orderlies may be sent to march with 
adjoining columns. 

At long halts changes may be made in the arrangement of the 
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troops to facilitate deployment or participation in the engagement 
of adjoining forces. 

Bugle calls are sounded only when absolutely necessary; when a 
quiet start is to be made they will be omitted entirely. 

On a march through insurgent regions precautions must be taken 
for the safety of stragglers or of men left behind. 

253. When wagons break down or are stalled the load is trans- 
ferred to other wagons and the road cleared as soon as practicable. 
Baggage of the headquarters office and telegraph material should be 
pushed forward, other wagons being unloaded for that purpose if 
absolutely necessary. 

254. When contact with the enemy seems probable the com- 
manding officer joins the advance guard, notifies the second in com- 
mand, and gives the necessary instructions for the main body, leaving 
part of his staff behind if needed. 

255. When an action begins, the police guard and the rear guard 
hasten to join the command. Men who have been arrested are 
taken along into the fight. 

256. Whenever necessary, well-informed inhabitants of the 
country will be impressed to act as guides. 

(c) March into action . 

257. When there is prospect of immediate contact with the en- 
emy, every other consideration gives way to the possibility of bring- 
ing the available forces into action promptly. For this reason the 
troops should be concentrated as much as possible and be well in 
hand. 

In the section of country assigned to each corps the troops assume 
a formation resembling a line of columns; every road and trail is 
utilized and additional lines of advance across country are deter- 
mined by reconnoissance and marked out by staff officers and order- 
lies, reserving the main roads for artillery. 

It will often be necessary to march through forests or jungles; in 
this case the greatest precautions will be required to maintain com- 
munication and prevent columns from going astray. 

The regimental trains are left at or sent to a place in rear to 
await orders depending upon the course of events. 

The ammunition columns and the ambulance sections of field 
hospitals are pushed forward in the direction of positions promising 
to be suitable. The location of the field hospitals will be fixed by 
higher authority at the proper time. 
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(d) Forced marches. 

258 . Forced marches should be resorted to in unavoidable cases 
only, for they increase the sick list. 

When urgency requires that the arrival of troops be hastened, the 
uninterrupted march of the infantry must be favored as much as pos- 
sible. They are assigned to the best part of the main roads and 
their progress must not be impeded by vehicles or mounted men. 

In large commands and for long distances increase of pace is 
seldom of value. 

The duration of a forced march can, as a rule, not be prolonged 
beyond thirty-six hours. In addition to the usual hourly halts 
several periods of at least three hours are required to enable the 
troops to eat and sleep. 

The maximum for a day’s march of infantry and trains may be 
assumed at 28 to 30 miles; a repetition of this performance on the 
next day can not be counted upon unless conditions are quite 
favorable. 

259 . Cavalry can not only cover short distances at a relatively 
rapid rate but can also double the length of its usual daily march 
for several days in case of emergency. A rate of 50 miles in twenty - 
four hours can be maintained for three or four days. Under favor- 
able conditions a single march of 100 miles can be accomplished 
in twenty*- four to thirty hours. 

The manner of making forced marches depends upon the total 
distance and other circumstances. If the distance be not more than 
100 miles the usual hourly halts are made for the first four or five 
hours; in addition, long halts of two hours are made at the end of 
the first and second thirds of the march, during which the horses 
should be unsaddled and permitted to roll and feed or lie down. 

If the total distance be about 150 miles, the forced march should 
commence at a rate of not more than 50 miles per day. For dis- 
tances greater than 200 miles the marches should be reduced to 40 
and even 30 miles per day. As the size of the command increases 
the difficulties of the problem rapidly become greater and the dis- 
tances which can daily be covered without injury diminish. The 
condition of the command upon arrival will depend upon the fitness 
of horses and men at the start, the distance to be marched, the 
state of the weather and the roads, but especially upon the good 
judgment and resourcefulness of the commanding officer. 

The results indicated can be accomplished only when the horses 
are in proper condition at the start. As forced marches are usually 
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made in emergencies which can not be foreseen, and as time will 
therefore not be available to harden the horses for the occasion, 
it should be the constant endeavor of troop commanders to keep 
the horses, men, and equipment in as good condition as possible for 
exigencies that may arise. 

(e) Night marches . 

260. In southern latitudes or in very hot w T eather it may be de- 
sirable to make the whole, or at least a large part, of a march at 
night. In order to attack an enemy at night, or, as is oftener the 
case, to place the troops in a favorable position for an attack at 
dawn, night marches will frequently be resorted to. An emergency 
may require the beginning of a march at any hour of the night; on 
the other hand, forced inarches may extend into or through the 
night. 

Bright moonlight and good roads present favorable conditions for 
a night march. A waning moon is of advantage in case of marches 
beginning very early in the morning. When practically the whole 
night is utilized for marching the hardships of the troops are ma- 
terially increased. All officers and noncommissioned officers must 
make special effort to maintain good order in the column. 

£ It is of the utmost importance that the command remain on the 
right road and that contact between the units composing the column 
be not lost. As far as practicable, such arrangements should be 
made in the afternoon before the march as will assist officers in 
maintaining the proper di rection at night. The best guides available 
should be secured and assigned to different parts of the column. 
The rate of marching is reduced, the units are closed up, and com- 
pany commanders are held responsible that touch with the preced- 
ing unit is maintained. At turning points in the road men are left 
benind to show the new direction. Field musicians may be dis- 
tributed along the column to insure prompt repetition of signals. 

In going through a town special caution is necessary to avoid 
going astray at the many turns in the streets. The advance guard 
may cause lights to be placed in the windows or lanterns to be hung 
out along the route. In wagon trains the lanterns may have to be 
lit on very dark nights; the drivers may be required to walk to 
keep them awake. A wagon master or noncommissioned officer, 
with a lantern, should precede the leading wagon by about 25 yards. 
.. On long night marches it will be difficult to keep the men awake; 
efforts should therefore be made to prevent them from sitting or 
lying down. 

21829—05 7 
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When the march is to be a secret one additional precautions are 
necessary. The command will in many cases have to leave the 
roads and progress will be slow as the troops are obliged to feel their 
way. Absolute silence must prevail in the column; mouthpieces of 
bugles are removed and tin cups" and other articles of equipment 
must be wrapped or secured so as to prevent rattling. The men 
will not be permitted to smoke. Villages and farmhouses should 
be avoided on account of the warning given by dogs. 

(f) Practice marches. 

261 . The arrangements for a practice march should conform to 
the conditions it is intended to simulate. Whether it is simply to 
accustom the soldier to marching, or to instruct him in field duties, 
he should be required to carry the full field equipment. The means 
of transportation for the command, the personal baggage for officers, 
and the, tentage should be kept within the prescribed limits. 

Marches of instruction are often made by troops proceeding from 
their garrisons to autumn maneuvers. Familiarity with difficulties 
of all kinds in a march in time of peace will enable officers and men 
to overcome them with greater facility in time of war when their 
authority is enlarged and many restrictions are of necessity elimi- 
nated. 

(g) Crossing of bridges, fords, swamps , and frozen bodies of water. 

262 . Before attempting to cross with bodies of troops, careful 
examination should be made of fords, boggy places, bridges of 
doubtful character, or of the ice, as the case may be. 

Roads leading through swamps or quicksands, or across streams 
with treacherous bottoms, should have their limits marked by 
stakes or bushes; or warnings may be placed at the dangerous 
spots only. At night lanterns should be hung from the stakes and 
a fire built at the landing or a lantern displayed there. 

The crossing of a military bridge must not begin until the engi- 
neer officer in charge announces that the bridge is open for use. 
His instructions as to methods to be pursued must be strictly 
observed. 

Infantry will cross in column of fours or column of twos; cavalry 
fn column of twos; artillery and wagon trains in single file of car- 
riages. Mounted soldiers and men on wagons will dismount, except 
those on wheel horses; animals are led, with tbe men on the outside 
of the column. 
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Drivers mast keep in the middle of the roadway. 

*7 Foot troops will march at a quick pace, but without keeping step. 

An officer at the entrance stops the column at that point as soon 
as he observes a check on the bridge. 

If a horse should fall into the water he is turned loose. 

Every unit, as soon as it has passed the bridge, must clear the 
exit. This is done by taking up a quicker step and turning: the 
heads of units off in different directions as they leave the bridge. 
Before cavalry and artillery halt to remount they must leave the 
main road leading from the bridge entirely free for the use of the 
troops that follow them. 

A mounted officer is stationed at the entrance of the bridge to see 
that the troops take up the proper formation about 100 yards before 
going on the bridge, and that they follow each other without loss of 
time. 

263 . When practicable, fords should be passed first by infantry, 
then by artillery and trains, and finally by cavalry. 

Shallow fords may be crossed without changing formation except 
to increase intervals and distances slightly. 

When the current is strong and the water deep, the troops should 
cross on as broad a front as possible, the men marching abreast and 
holding each other’s hands. They should not look at the water, 
but at the opposite shore. 

Fords that are at all difficult will cause much delay to long col- 
umns unless the troops can cross at several places. Additional fords 
should be looked for in spite of denial of their existence by inhabi- 
tants. The crossing of many animals and wagons may deepen a ford 
and render it impassable; new places thus become necessary. 

In small commands, or when ample time is available, the men 
may be required to remove their shoes and lower garments in order 
to cross streams the bottom of which is of a nature not to injure 
their feet. In other cases the shoes, without stockings, may be put 
on again to protect the feet while crossing; the same applies to 
landings from boats when the beach is covered with sharp stones 
or shellfish. 

The depth of a ford with rapid current should not exceed 4 feet 
for cavalry, 3 feet for infantry, and 2J feet for artillery and wagons; 
in sluggish water this may be increased 6 inches for infantry and 
cavalry, and 3 inches for artillery. % 

264 . Ice about 3 inches thick will bear small groups of men; 4£ to 
7 inches, cavalry and light guns; 8 to 12 inches, heavy guns. The 
formation of troops would vary according to the thickness and 
solidity of the ice. 
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(h) Crossing of streams on ferries. 

265. When an engineer officer is in charge of the means of trans- 
fer, his instructions should be followed; in other cases considera- 
tion should be shown to the persons operating the ferry and their 
methods interfered with as little as possible. 

The men enter a pontoon or barge singly at the bow, and gradu- 
ally move toward the stern; larger vessels may be entered in 
column of twos. They retain the places assigned to them so that 
the handling of the boat may not be interfered with. In small 
boats when the water is rough they will be required to sit down; 
when there is danger they should remove their equipments. 

Horses are led onto the ferry one at a time. - When there is room 
for a single row only, they alternate heads and tails; in two rows 
they face inward. 

Guns, caissons, and wagons are loaded by hand; the teams are 
sent on the same vessel if practicable. 

Unloading also is from the bow, in good order, without crowding. 
Men sitting down should not rise before their turn comes. 

When rafts are used, special precautions are necessary. The 
center of the raft is first occupied and then the load uniformly dis- 
tributed. Unloading is carried out in inverse order, the center of 
the load being the last to leave. 

The crossing of beef cattle on boats or rafts is dangerous on account 
of uncontrollable crowding. It will in most cases be better to swim 
them. 




Article VI. 

COMBAT. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

266. Combat will be either offensive or defensive. Decisive results 
can usually be obtained only by the offensive. The defensive should 
as a rule only be adopted temporarily or locally, with a view to 
eventual assumption of the offensive. 

267. Engagements are usually preceded by operations the object 
of w hich is to locate the enemy -without committing the main body 
to action. These preliminaries begin with the action of independ- 
ent cavalry and culminate in the contact of the advance guards. 

268. An engagement generally presents three distinct phases, 
namely, the preparatory stage, the decisive action , and the completion. 
The corresponding distribution of troops should be such as to carry 
out the following general plan: 

(a) To engage the enemy, wherever he may appear, with the 
troops necessary to stop him, to hold him to his positions, to inflict 
loss and cause him to call up reserves, at the same time leaving him 
in doubt as to the point -where the decisive blow is to fall. 

(b) To withhold a part of the available forces for a powerful effort 
at the decisive point. 

(c) To maintain a reserve, screened from the enemy’s view and 
protected from loss, to take part in a vigorous pursuit in case of suc- 
cess, or to avert complete disaster in case of failure. 

269. These phases will not alw r ays be fully developed. The pre- 
paratory stage may be brief and be followed at once by the decisive 
attack. Sometimes the enemy may be surprised by a flank attack, 
or inferior numbers may be overw helmed before support can reach 
them. In general, how T ever, w T hen large forces face each other 
ready for battle, the engagement w ill take the course indicated. 

FIRE. 

270. The efficacy of fire depends upon its accuracy, its direction 
with reference to the objective, and its volume. Accuracy and effi- 
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ciency of fire require knowledge of the effect of ground and suffi- 
cient control to direct the fire. Volume of fire depends upon the 
number of rifles or pieces in action and the rapidity with which they 
are fired. However, increase of rapidity beyond certain limits im- 
pairs the accuracy and- therefore diminishes the efficacy of fire. 
Concentration of superior forces at decisive points within effective 
range is therefore necessary to secure preponderance of fire. 

As the conditions are never the same, no fixed rules for the attain- 
ment of the superiority of fire can be laid down beyond the neces- 
sity of securing the greatest volume of fire possible. This is of great 
importance, for it is certain that an advance against even an inferior 
force has but small prospect of success without the preparation and 
assistance of superior fire. 

271, The terms 'applied to ranges of small arms and field artillery 
may be stated as follows: 





Rifie. 


1 Light artillery. 


Heavy 
! artillery* 




i 

Yards. 


Yards. 


Yards. 


Distant 


Over 1,800 


Over 4, 500 


Over 6, 000 


Serious 


1,800 to 1,200 


4, 500 to 3, 500 


6, 000 to 4, 000 


Effective 


1,200 to 600 


3, 600 to 2, 000 


4, 000 to 2, 500 


Decisive 


Under 600 


Under 2,000 


Under 2,500 



This classification assumes conditions favorable to the efficacy of 
fire, such as clear atmosphere and an exposed target In most 
cases important modifications would be caused by the amount of 
shelter afforded by the terrain. 

ADVANTAGES OP THE DEFENSIVE. 

878, The defensive has the choice of position. This will be se- 
lected so as to afford shelter to the defenders and compel the assail- 
ants t6 pass over open ground where they may be subjected to a 
heavy fire. The strength of the position may be increased by field 
fortification. Some of the trenches and their j occupants may 
be concealed, thus forming an ambuscade and subjecting the 
enemy to a fire, the origin of which it is difficult 1 to locate. Fur- 
thermore, the trenches may be made untenable for the assailant 
by arranging for enfilading and cross fire front other trenches 
farther to the rear. Ranges in the foreground will usually be meas- 
ured and marked, and an ample supply of ammunition, water, 
and food placed m the trenches. The defender^ troops are and 
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remain under better control. Their fire can be concentrated on 
important objectives. The aim of the defenders should be much 
better than that of the assailants who can not as a rule fire their 
rifles from a rest, and who, moreover, are unsteady from the exer- 
tions of the advance. The losses of the defenders, who are behind 
cover should be small compared with the casualties of their op- 
ponents who must pass over open ground. And, finally, the morale 
of the defenders is subjected to less strain, for they can make ef- 
fective use of their weapons for a long time before the. enemy’s 
superior forces can come near enough to imperil withdrawal from 
the position. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE OFFENSIVE. 

273. The commander of the force on the offensive has the great 
advantage of the initiative; that is, he makes the lead to which the 
defender must follow suit. He has a specific object, whereas the 
defender has only the general object of repelling the adversary. He 
can make feigned attacks against various parts of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, or merely occupy him all along the line, while massing supe- 
rior forces against a single point. The defender, on the other hand, 
must meet the decisive attack wherever it may fall. The assailants 
have the confidence of their numerical and moral superiority . W hen 
the die is cast and the attack is on they no longer meditate upon the 
consequences; they look forward, not backward. The defenders, 
shaken by superiority of fire and seeing the steady advance of over 
whelming numbers, realize the effect of impending contact and of 
resulting enfilade or reverse fire and seldom wait for the final rush. 
The defender’s whole line generally gives way as soon as it is turned 
or penetrated. 

SUM3HABY. 

274. Increased accuracy and range of small arms have greatly di- 
minished the chances of success in a frontal attack; the comparative 
invisibility of the firer, due to the neutral color of his uniform and 
the use of smokeless powder, also adds materially to the power of 
the defensive. W ithout superiority of fire we may assume the frontal 
attack as impracticable. If we consider two lines consisting of in- 
fantry only, this superiority can not be secured unless the number 
of rifles put into action by the assailants is much greater than the 
number opposing them; or, unless the assailants are decidedly bet- 
ter shots than the defenders; or, when the defenders are unskillful 
in the use of cover as against assailants who make perfect use of the 
ground; or, when the defenders are surprised; or, in case the de- 
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mders have been cowed by previous defeat and the assailants have 
a unquestionable moral ascendency over them. 

Frontal attacks are not impossible, but in order to be successful 
le assailant must gain superiority of fire and be willing to pay the 
rice of victory. 

275. In order to avoid heavy loss it will be necessary to resort to 
lin lines of skirmishers. On the other hand, a sufficiently heavy 
re can only be secured by placing as many rifles as possible in the 
ring line. 

At parts of the front where serious attack is not intended, thin 
nes of skirmishers well supplied with ammunition should be em- 
loyed, but in the decisive attack heavy lines and large expenditure 
E ammunition are necessary. 

276. Nearly all of the factors which make frontal attack difficult 
lure to the advantage of the offensive in enveloping and flanking 
ttacks. For example, the longer the range of weapons the greater 
le pow r er of convergence of fire on salients of the enemy’s line, 
rnd the neutral color of uniform which hides the firer on the defen- 
ce, at the same time favors the offensive in concealing turning 
lovements. 

277. While the advance in small arms has benefited the defen- 
ive, improvement of field artillery has increased the advantages of 
ae offensive, whether in frontal or flank attack. The great range 
f field artillery enables the assailant to accumulate a crushing supe- 
iority at the desired point without being discovered by the defender, 
i open an accurate and overwhelming fire as a surprise, and thus 
i acquire an ascendency which becomes more pronounced as the 
ower of the arm increases. 

278. It is impossible to shoot an enemy out of a position. In 
rder to avoid serious losses the defender only has to .lie down behind 
over. But a resolute and simultaneous advance on both the front 
nd a flank of a position, made after thorough preparation by, and 
rith the effective accompaniment of, artillery and infantry fire, wfill 
i the future, as it has been in the past, generally be successful. 

279. The degree of dispersion necessary to avoid heavy loss makes 
ontrol of the skirmish line difficult; hence the great importance o! 
adividual intelligence and courage, and of skill in shooting and in 
aking cover. In the final assault great moral stamina is indis- 
pensable. 

THE ATTACK OF A POSITION. 

280. The plan of attack . — The first duty of the commander is to 
btain reliable information as to the numbers and position of the 
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enemy. He will then endeavor to ascertain the weak points of the 
enemy's position and will carefully note the places from which a con- 
centrated fire may be brought to bear upon them. Partial engage- 
ments will often be necessary in order to gain possession of inter- 
mediate points from which operations against the enemy’s main 
position may be initiated. 

281 . The key of a position is a point the capture of which menaces 
a large part of the enemy’s position and renders it untenable. 

The most vulnerable part of- a position is generally one of the 
flanks, or if the enemy’s line is too extended, some weak point of 
the front. 

282 . The commander decides upon his general plan of battle and 
communicates it to the troops in field orders. Sometimes the most 
suitable point for the decisive blow is not ascertained until after 
much fighting in the preparatory stage. With a large reserve in a 
central position under cover, advantage can be taken of the develop- 
ments of the action. 

283 . In his orders for attack the commander in chief will state 
the position and probable designs of the enemy, and his own inten- 
tions, as far as developed. The commanders of the large units will 
be assigned to sections in which to operate, and objectives will be 
indicated to them. The time when operations are to begin, and 
the positions of field hos'pitals, the trains, and of the commander 
in chief, will be stated, as also the strength and position of the 
reserve. 

The special instructions sent to each commander should indicate 
clearly what is expected of him and whether assistance in emergen- 
cies will be available or not. 

284 . The general plan should be kept secret until the time for 
action is near, but should then be disseminated rapidly throughout 
the command. 

285 . The preparatory stage . — After the advance guard has come 
upon that of the enemy, or upon advanced detachments covering 
his front, his main position still remains to be determined. The 
enemy’s precautions may be such that serious attacks, capturing 
‘detached positions and salients, and pushing back his advanced 
troops, may be necessary before the main line of his defense stands 
revealed, 

286 . The attacking troops will intrench themselves, if practicable, 
after each gain of ground to the front, and finally will face the enemy 
in his principal position at sufficiently close range and in ample force 
to hold him there. 
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The combat of the preparatory stage may thus last for hours; in 
great battles it may even extend through several days, with contin- 
ually increasing demands upon the troops. 

287. The commanders of the large units to whom sections of the 
front and intermediate objectives have been assigned should be 
allowed to retain freedom of action and initiative in order to be able 
to take advantage of opportunities to make progress toward the 
enemy, which should be their constant endeavor. As a rule they 
must not count on receiving assistance. 

288. The commander in chief may send in reinforcements at 
points of the line considered important, or he may withdraw local 
reserves and there prescribe a defensive attitude, simply holding 
on to captured ground. 

289. As the opposing infantry forces come into contact the cavalry 
transfers its activity to the flanks. It continues to observe the 
enemy, maintains communication, keeps off the enemy’s cavalry, 
and menaces his flanks, ready to take rapid advantage of opportu- 
nities for action. A large portion of the cavalry will be held in 
reserve in a central position from which it can rapidly reinforce 
threatened parts of the line. 

290. The artillery will enter into action as soon as possible; its 
principal efforts will be directed toward obtaining the mastery over 
the enemy’s artillery. 

291. The infantry will work its way from one point of support to 
another toward the objectives assigned. It will be assisted by the 
artillery, which should prepare these partial attacks and cooperate 
in their execution. 

The duties of the infantry are to inflict loss on the enemy, force 
him to send in.his reserves, to hold him to his positions, and to repel 
counter attacks. 

292. The decisive action . — During the fighting of the preparatory 
stage the commander irf chief, with the reserve, will have approached 
the point where the decisive action is to take place. The selection 
of this point will generally be determined by considering the weak 
points developed during the preparatory stage, the places where largq 
forces, especially of artillery, can be assembled under cover, and the 
position of the large reserves. In exceptional cases the key point of 
the enemy’s position may be detected by reconnaissance alone. If 
a flank is to be attacked, the nearer one to the enemy’s line of retreat 
should be preferred, other things being equal. 

293. The body of troops which is to deliver the decisive stroke 
should be in full vigor at the time of conflict and should come upon 
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the enemy as a surprise. Hence its approach should be so^con- 
ducted or timed as to escape observation until it reaches the cover 
nearest to the enemy; from this it will, at the opportune moment, 
burst forth straight to the front in the decisive attack. 

The selection of this moment is the supreme duty of the com- 
mander in chief. If the attack is made too soon it may fail through 
lack of preparation; if delayed too long the enemy’s reserves may 
have reinforced the position and the tide of defeat have set in. 

294. In any case the decisive attack must be prepared by a pow- 
erful fire concentrated on the objective by all the artillery and 
infantry in range, the attacks at other points being renewed with 
increased intensity at the same time. 

This preparation by fire consists in the infliction of such losses 
that the defender’s morale will be seriously impaired and the effi- 
cacy of his fire materially depreciated. A combination of the action 
of infantry and of artillery is necessary when the enemy is well 
intrenched; advancing infantry to force him to open fire, conse- 
quently to expose his position; artillery and infantry fire to inflict 
loss during such advance. 

295. Under the protection of this fire the troops engaged in the 
attack begin their final advance, with the firm determination of charg- 
ing home. As they approach the enemy’s position all the defend- 
ers will show themselves for the purpose of firing. This is the time 
for the artillery, with ranges accurately determined, to redouble 
its activity, firing over its own infantry, if necessary. 

296. One reinforcement after another is now sent forward at the 
decisive point, not only replacing losses, but each by its arrival push- 
ing the firing line nearer to the enemy’s position" As the attack 
progresses part of the artillery will advance to new positions and 
open fire at close range on the position, or on the enemy’s reserves 
coming up. The maximum intensity of fire must be employed 
when the attacking troops are temporarily stopped by obstacles 
within effective range of the defenders, whose fire must be kept 
down at all hazards. 

. 297. When the infantry has advanced near enough to the position 
to be able to reach it in one more dash it opens a rapid fire, and 
then, with bayonets fixed, rushes the position. The next line in 
rear joins in the charge, adding to its impetus and furnishing the- 
numbers to decide a possible hand-to-hand conflict. A third line, 
retaining its formation, is hurried up to occupy the position and 
repel a counter charge. Artillery should advance with the utmost 
dispatch as soon as the position is carried, so as to be available to 
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tire 6n the enemy’s artillery covering the retreat, or to assist in 
repelling an offensive return. 

298. While the decisive action is in progress the troops at other 

E arts of the general line make vigorous attacks, excepting such as 
ave orders to act as a containing force. Thus, if the principal attack 
should fail, success may still be achieved at other points. 

299. When the attack is made so as to envelop one of the enemy’s 
flanks, a portion of the cavalry should protect the outer flank of the 
infantry, drive off the enemy’s cavalry, and operate against the flank 
and rear of the position. The cavalry reserve is held in rear of the 
general line, but near enough to the flank to reinforce the cavalry 
engaged or to be launched promptly in the pursuit. 

800. For a sustained effort in the decisive action the troops must 
be so arranged that reserve after reserve can be pushed to the front. 
As long as there is a chance of success the commander in chief should 
not hesitate to utilize his last available man for a final effort. 

301. As soon as a position has been carried steps should be taken 
to hold it against possible counter attacks. The troops disorganized 
by the assault should be reformed without delay. Strong points 
will be occupied, all available cover being utilized and hastily im- 
proved; shelter trenches will be constructed, if practicable, and a 
portion of the forces will establish itself in a temporary defensive 
attitude as quickly and strongly as possible. The course of events 
will soon indicate whether the enemy has definitely abandoned the 
position or not. As long as there is danger of an offensive return, 
strengthening of the position must continue. 

302. The pursuit . — No victory is complete without a resolute effort 
to reap its fruits to the fullest extent possible. The retreat of the 
enemy’s forces in disorder will probably furnish excellent targets 
for infantry and artillery fire. 

303. While the enemy is being thus pursued by fire, the cavalry 
and horse artillery hasten to overtake him and endeavor to convert 
the defeat into a rout by resolute charges and by destructive fire at 
short range. All available troops should take up the pursuit. The 
portion of the reserve not engaged and other fresh troops already 
formed are to be preferred ; but previous losses and exertions should 
not be accepted as an excuse for neglecting the utmost efforts to re- 
main in contact with the enemy, to keep him going, and to give him 
no time to recover from disorder, to take up a fresh position, or to 
form a rear guard. 

304. The cavalry should act with great boldness. If the nature 
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of the country or other reasons make the charge impracticable, they 
should endeavor to intercept the retreat, or at least to open fire with 
rifles and guns at effective range from positions on his flank. This 
will necessitate deployment by the enemy, cause delay, and thus 

g iin time for the pursuing infantry and artillery to get into action. 

avalry leaders will act on their own initiative and endeavor by all 
means in their power to make the most of the victory. In any case, 
touch with the enemy must not be lost. 

305. Repulse . — In case the assailants fail to reach their goal, 
whether on account of obstacles or the defender’s fire, or a combi- 
nation of the two, immediate withdrawal to the nearest cover will 
generally be necessary. This should be effected by alternate sec- 
tions, the withdrawal of a part being covered by the fire of the 
remainder. On account of the inevitable disorder, the losses in re- 
crossing the fire-swept zone will generally be greater than in the as- 
sault. The position of the assailants, close to the enemy’s position, 
may be such that it w r ill be preferable to wait for the cover of dark- 
ness, provided the enemy does not make a counter attack. The 
arrival of reinforcements or the course of events in other parts of 
the field may decide the commander to repeat the assault; the ground 
then still held may serve as the starting point for renewed efforts. 
If ihe enemy assumes the offensive and begins pursuit, infantry 
units still intact and a portion of the artillery should occupy defen- 
sive positions behind which the defeated troops may rally and re- 
organize. The enemy will be held in check by a vigorous fire 
sweeping his lines of advance. At critical moments the cavalry will 
delay the enemy by charges, and the artillery will continue its fire 
up to the last moment, regardless of the risk of loss of guns. The 
paramount object is to gain time for the infantry to recover its 
organization. 



THE DEFENSE OF A POSITION. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

306. Whatever the reason for adopting a defensive attitude, it 
certainly involves the disadvantage of loss of initiative. A partial 
compensation may be found in an efficient system of observation 
and of rapid transmission of intelligence, ample reserves free to move 
to the threatened point, and strong rallying positions in rear of the 
line of defense. 
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307. Cooperation of the three arms is as important to the defense 
as it is to the attack, the object being to secure superiority of fire 
prior to the counter attack or in the offensive return. « 

308. The manner of occupying a position will vary with the 
nature of the ground, and with the strength and character of troops 
available. It is therefore impracticable to apply fixed rules in the 
occupation of a position; the only reliable guides are the good judg- 
ment of the commanding officer, a thorough knowledge of the effect 
of fire and of the value of ground, and appreciation of the results 
obtainable through timely assumption of the offensive. 

309. The commander should keep in view the defense of his line 
of retreat and make preparations facilitating local counter attacks, 
the decisive counter attack, or the offensive return, when necessary. 

310. The troops for defense will generally be divided into two 
principal parts: One for occupation of the intrenchments, including 
local reserves; the other, the general reserve for reinforcing parts of 
the line and for the delivery of the decisive counter attack or of the 
offensive return. 



THE POSITION. 

311. Assuming that the general location of the troops satisfies 
strategical demands and complies with orders from the highest 
authority, the position selected should fulfill as many of the follow- 
ing conditions as practicable. 

(a) Good view to the front, the flanks, and in the position itself. 
'(6) Clear field of fire to the front and flanks, from commanding 
ground if practicable. 

- (c) Extent suited to the size of the command. 

(d) Location such as to force the enemy to make an attack or 
abandon his advance. 

(e) Ground in front such as will impede progress of assailants, 
but without cover against fire, and unfavorable for intrenchment. 

* (/) Concealment from view of the enemy and shelter from his 
fire, for all of the defender’s forces. 



a A counter attack is directed against the enemy's attack; that is, it meets him 
before, or at the moment of, arrival at the defended position. The term is also 
applied to an attack made after a prior defensive attitude and directed against 
troops not previously engaged, for example, in turning the flank of an attacking - 
force. This is called the decisive counter attack, although, properly speaking, 
it is the assumption of the offensive. 

The offensive return consists in the assumption of the offensive by the defender 
with the purpose of recovering ground just captured by the enemy, and of return- 
ing to the original position. 
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♦ (g) Flanks resting on ground either naturally strong or capable 
of being made so artificially. 

- ( h ) Sufficient depth of position and good communications later- 
ally and to the rear. 

- (i) Favorable conditions of ground for assuming the offensive in 
the decisive counter attack. 

* (k) Water of good quality in sufficient quantity for the needs of 
the troops. 

• (Z) Line of retreat running straight to the rear, behind the center 
of the position. In case a flank position, parallel to the enemy's 
line of advance is assumed, the flank nearest to the enemy should 
rest on an impassable obstacle and the ground should permit of a 
line of retreat perpendicular to the front for some distance in rear 
of the position. 

THE PLAN OF DEFENSE. 

312. Examination of the position. — Before drawing up the plan of 
defense it will be necessary to make a careful examination of the 
ground in the vicinity with reference to the following details : 

fa) The best general line to be occupied by the infantry. 

( b ) The best positions for artillery. 

(c) The probable positions of the enemy's artillery; ground 
affording cover for the development of the attack; most favorable 
lines of advance for the enemy. 

(d) Tfye weak flank of the position, and the most favorable ground 
for counter attack. 

(e) Ground for reserves, for the general reserve, for the mounted 
troops, and for rallying positions in case of retreat. 

313. Commanding ground from which the enemy can look into, 
or even enfilade a part of the position, is highly dangerous for the 
defense. 

The most favorable lines for the advance of the enemy are on 
ground favoring cooperation of the three arms, especially the sup- 
port of the advancing infantry by artillery and long-range infantry 

314. The position of all reserves, and, if possible, their lines of 
advance, should be screened from view and fire, so that their action, 
which should be directed so as to menace the enemy’s line of retreat^, 
may come as a surprise. 

315. Salients in a position, if exposed to concentrated artillery 
fire, are a source of weakness. Advanced posts which are occupied 
to prevent ground dangerous for the defense from falling into the 
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hands of the enemy should be strongly fortified and flanked by fire 
of infantry and artillery. If too far to the front to be swept by 
■effective infantry fire from the rear, they had better not be included 
in the line of defense. 

316. In order to conceal the main position as long as possible, 
advanced lines may be established in front of or beyond the flanks 
of the main trenches. They serve to prevent reconnaissance, force 
the enemy to make a premature and perhaps a false deployment, 
and may cause him to come under the fire of the main position 
unexpectedly. The retreat of this screen must not mask the fire of 
the principal position. 

317. Strengthening the position . — The amount of work done on 
trenches will depend upon the time and the implements available, 
and on the nature of the ground. The principal trenches will be 
traced by engineer officers in conformity with the general plan of 
defense. The work will be done by troops of the line, with the 
assistance, or under the supervision, of the engineers, when practi- 
cable. 

Trenches should not be constructed so as to bring the guns or 
the troops against the sky line. 

318. Trenches at the military crest a generally have a good field of 
fire and command the ground in front; reinforcement, or withdrawal 
therefrom, is comparatively easy. They are difficult to conceal, and 
the fire is likely to be plunging. 

Trenches near the foot of a slope are easily concealed and they 
have a grazing fire; on the other hand, their field of fire may be 
limited, and withdrawal or reinforcement alike leads to disastrous 
exposure unless special protection is provided. 

When natural cover is not sufficient, supports and also reserves 
should be protected by intrenchments. 

319. All trenches should be concealed as much as possible, and, 
when time is available, covered approaches from the rear should be 
provided. Dummy intrenchments may be constructed to deceive 
the enemy. 

820. Communications leading to the rallying position should be 
numerous and excellent. Engineers may be employed in repairing 
existing roads, opening new ones, constructing small bridges, etc. 



a The military crest is that part of a hill from which all or at least the greater 
part of the downward slope within range can be seen and subjected to direct 
fire. It generally differs from the actual or topographical crest, which is at the 
highest points or watershed. 
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321. At the same time clearing of the field of fire and construction 
of obstacles should be undertaken. Entanglements of barbed wire 
are of special value in delaying the enemy under fire. 

322. The arrangements for transmission of information and orders 
should be as nearly perfect as possible. All the usual means of 
observation and communication should be utilized in order that the 
intentions of the enemy may be quickly ascertained and promptly 
met. 

323. Ranges should be measured and marked and the troops made 
familiar with the distances. 

324. Distribution of troops . — As soon as practicable after examina- 
tion of the position the commanding officer decides upon the plan 
of defense and communicates so much of it as may be necessary to 
the troops in orders. These will be drawn up in the usual form (see 
Article II) and should show the sections into which the position is 
divided, the troops, with the name of the commander, assigned to 
each section, the time when they are to occupy their positions, and 
the location of the commander's headquarters. 

325. The order of battle will generally be determined by circum- 
stances. Uniformity of practice in distributing troops should be 
avoided, for the enemy would soon take advantage of the fact. 

326. A considerable part of the cavalry should be posted near the 
flanks where they can oppose the enemy's reconnaissance, keep a 
good lookout, and give early notice of turning or enveloping move- 
ments. The larger part of the cavalry will be held under cover in a 
central position from which it can be sent rapidly to operate against 
a flank of the enemy’s advance, to delay a turning movement, to 
reenforce weak parts of the line with dismounted fire, or to cooper- 
ate with the general reserve in the counter attack. 

327. The artillery of the defense should be posted so as to com- 
mand the enemy’s lines of approach and the probable positions of 
his artillery. If the defender’s artillery would cope with that of 
the assailant, a number of batteries must be held in reserve, ready 
to be rushed to positions facilitating a converging fire against the 
enemy’s principal artillery attack, wherever it may be developed. 

The defender will be at a disadvantage unless, with the disposable 
batteries, he can bring his strength up to that of the artillery con- 
centration against him. Except when conditions are favorable for 
the defender’s artillery, it will if practicable be better to forego the 
duel and avoid disclosing the location of most of the batteries until 
they can be effectively employed against a serious infantry attack; 
however, good opportunities for flanking or oblique fire should not 
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be neglected, and the idea of bringing a cross fire to bear on the lines 
of hostile advance must not be abandoned. 

As far as practicable the emplacements for the batteries should 
not interfere with the dispositions of the infantry. 

328 . The defender’s infantry should not be exposed to view or 
fire until it is necessary to meet the enemy's advance; it will 
ordinarily be distributed as follows: 

To hold the position: 

Firing line. 

Supports. 

Local reserves. 

For the decisive counter attack: 

The general reserve. 

Both supports and reserves should be as near to the firing line as 
practicable, but under cover, and should occupy their positions be- 
fore the beginning of the battle. Dead spaces should be swept by 
the fire of special detachments. A part of the local reserves should 
be placed under cover in echelon behind the flanks so as to be ready 
to meet flanking movements on the part of the enemy. 

329 . Some parts of the line are more easily defended than others 
and will therefore not require as many troops. Ground with much 
cover should be specially watched, even if it be difficult for the 
enemy’s operations. 

330 . The general reserve will usually be posted in rear of the cen- 
ter, but it may be placed in rear of the flank w T here counter attack is* 
contemplated. Its position should be concealed as long as possible. 

A considerable portion of the cavalry and horse artillery should 
be assigned to the general reserve in order to keep off hostile recon- 
naissance, to maintain communication with all parts of the field, to 
protect the flanks, and to have the means of rapid action at hand. 

ACTION IN DEFENSE. 

331 . The preparatory stage . — If it has been decided to engage the 
enemy’s artillery, the reserve batteries are brought up as soon 
as the enemy indicates the place of his artillery concentration. 

, A converging fire should be opened on the enemy’s batteries as 
soon as they appear within effective range. If the enemy attempt 
to advance his artillery to closer range, the defender will pay special 
attention to the batteries in motion, the fire of the echelon remain- 
ing in position being at the same time kept dow n. If the duel is to 
be declined, the batteries of the defense will not open fire unless 
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specially favorable targets, for example, artillery in motion within 
effective range, are presented. In any case, designated batteries 
fire upon the enemy’s infantry columns when they appear, in order 
to force early deployment. 

332. As soon as the assailant’s artillery has gained supremacy he 
will probably advance his infantry in order to cause the defenders 
to betray the location of their trenches by lining the parapets. 
They would then be subjected to the fire of both infantry and artil- 
lery without being able to reply to the latter. At this stage, there- 
fore, the defenders should disclose only such trenches and make 
use of such fire of artillery, and of infantry in thin lines, as may be 
necessary to keep the enemy at a distance. 

333. Should the assailants succeed in gaining a position threaten- 
ing the line of defense, or penetrate that line, a counter attack 
becomes imperative. The sooner it is made the better, so that the 
enemy may not have time to strengthen the ground he has gained. 

Such local counter attacks are the special duty of the local reserves; 
they are made upon the initiative of officers in command of sections 
of the defense. The pursuit should not be carried far. As soon as 
the enemy has been driven off the troops should re-form and return 
to their positions. 

Should the enemy attempt an assault he will be met with rapid 
fire and a countercharge with fixed bayonets. Every available man 
should be brought up, and the enemy be struck in flank if possible. 

334. The decisive action . — For the defense the decisive action may 
consist simply in a definite repulse of the enemy’s principal attack, 
followed by local counter attacks, or in an offensive return by the 
general reserve to recover lost ground, or in the assumption of a 
vigorous offensive by the general reserve against the enemy’s flank 
while he is engaged in the frontal attack. The latter method is 
most effective if the enemy can be surprised and if artillery can 
come into action against his flank at decisive range. The infantry 
should have strong firing lines from the start; the cavalry and horse 
artillery should be on the outer flank threatening the enemy’s com- 
munications and ready to take up the pursuit. 

335. The completion . — If the defenders have been unsuccessful 
and retreat is necessary, some artillery and intact units of infantry 
should occupy the rallying position. Cavalry and horse artillery 
will endeavor to delay the enemy’s advance, a rear guard will— be 
formed as soon as possible, and the remainder of the troops will en- 
deavor to gain the cover of the rallying position and there reor- 
ganize. Strong flank guards will occupy good defensive positions 
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protecting the line of retreat against inroads of the enemy’s mounted 
troops. 

336 . When the attack has failed and the enemy has abandoned 
the offensive, the defender should conduct a vigorous pursuit, as 
indicated in paragraphs 304 to 306, to the extent permitted by the 
number, kind, and condition of the troops, the state of transporta- 
tion, supplies, and equipment, and instructions from higher author- 
ity based upon the general strategical situation. 

NIGHT OPERATIONS. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

337 . Night operations at a distance from the enemy are generally 
forced marches or marches made to avoid the heat of the day. In 
the vicinity of the enemy night marches may be made to seize a 
position before the enemy can reach it; to concentrate troops for a 
decisive attack; to avoid an engagement, or to effect a retreat. 

338 . In all night operations the watches of all officers will be set 
by that of the commanding officer of the troops making the move- 
ment. 

THE DIFFERENT ARMS AT NIGHT. 

339 . Cavalry should be placed in readiness in positions from 
which it can promptly take up the pursuit at daybreak and operate 
against the enemy’s rear. If cavalry is to form part of a column at 
night it should march in rear of the infantry reserve. 

340 . Except in demonstrations or false attacks made to create 
alarm or to deceive the enemy as to the real point of attack the 
infantry of the assailant will withhold its fire as long as possible. 

341 . The defenders should open fire by volleys before assuming 
the offensive with the bayonet; the opportune moment is indicated 
by hesitation or confusion on the part of the assailants. 

342 . Guns should be aimed during daylight so as to sweep roads 
and open ground. The fire of artillery at night is ordinarily 
limited to the defensive, but it will be needed offensively as soon as 
daylight comes. It should therefore be ready to enter into action 
as soon as possible; on the march at night its place would ordina- 
rily be in rear of the cavalry, with special infantry escort. 

343 . Engineers will be needed at the head of the column to re- 
move obstacles on the march and in the defenses. When a position 
is to be fortified immediately after capture, engineers would again 
be necessary. In this case they would march with the reserves. 
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PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

344. The commanding officer will cause such reconnaissances to ’ 
be made, both by night and by day, as may be necessary. When 
entrenched positions, their obstacles and approaches are to be re- 
connoitered, engineer officers should accompany the detachments. 

345. In hostile country guides employed will be handled with 
caution to prevent their escape in the darkness. Compass bearings 
of the general direction of the objective will be taken to serve as a 
check on the line of march. 

346. When necessary to distinguish them from the enemy, troops 
will be provided with a conspicuous badge and a watchword will be 
made known to all members of the command. 

347. The necessary materials for surmounting or destroying obsta- 
cles will be carried by special details. 

348. A position of deployment where the troops are to form for 
attack will be selected beforehand, unless they are already in line 
of battle. The position should be easy to recognize and be at a 
sufficient distance from the enemy to prevent discovery. Compass 
bearings of objectives after deployment should be known. 

349. Smoking, talking, laughing, and other noises in ranks will 
be prohibited; dogs, neighing horses and those of white or gray 
color will be left behind. 

350. Orders for a night attack will be issued and the preliminary 
arrangements completed only a short time before the movement. 
In the meanwhile possible avenues of communication with the 
enemy must be carefully watched. Detailed instructions for the 
different parts of the command will be issued after the troops have 
assembled at the rendezvous. 

351. The troops destined for night attack may be assembled at a 
rendezvous position and then be marched as one column to the posi- 
tion of deployment. They may then be divided into several sepa- 
rate columns of attack according to the tactical necessities of the 
situation. A powerful and sustained effort at a single point care- 
fully selected beforehand is in nearly every case to be preferred to 
attacks at several places. This, however, does not preclude false 
attacks which should almost invariably be made in order to deceive 
the enemy. 

CONDUCT OF TROOPS IN NIGHT ATTACK. - 

352. The offensive . — The attacking troops will advance as secretly 
and silently as possible upon the enemy’s position. As soon as the 
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first line becomes engaged the supports will be pushed in. All offi- 
cers must exert themselves to the utmost to keep their troops 
moving to the front and to hasten the collision. 

If practicable, the roads and other lines of advance probably com- 
manded by the defenders’ artillery will be avoided. 

353. The defensive . — Nothing but the most general rules for the 
defensive can be prescribed. The outposts must exercise the utmost 
vigilance, and the dispositions must be such that the line of resist- 
ance can be stubbornly held and quickly reenforced. Whenever 
practicable the front and flanks of the position will be covered with 
obstacles. The successive echelons of the defense should be placed 
in positions favorable for the assumption of the offensive, and 
arrangements should be made to enable them to form their ranks 
with the least possible delay. 




